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SAFETY APATHY 



Safety apathy is with as in all areas of human living. 
Each of us can spot irresponsibility, indifference, and in- 
sensitivity in human beings as they participate unsafely in 
various activities. This apathy is of short duration with 
most of the people in our society but even this short dura- 
tion period can encompass injury, death, and Jestructicin 

General Safety Apathy 

This year, slaughter on our highways will kill bO.OOo 
people, leave two million people disabled, and injure an- 
other two million people. Many of thrse fatalities and in- 
juries are because of driving errors *ie part of human 
beings — errors which can be decreased or eliminated 
through education, enginec ring . and enforcement. But 
apathy rears its head and severely limits the education in 
our schools designed to teach people to become safer and 
more cautious drivers. The science and art of staying 
alive on our streets and highways simply is rot considered 
as important as a "solid subject'* in the school curriculum. 
This is only one example of safety apathy operating in its 
fullest glory. 

Safety Apathy in AAHPER 

Whether it is school health, physical education, rec- 
reation, movement, or athletics, regardless of how one 
classifies areas under the broad umbrella of AAHPER, he 
still finds apathy. 

Professional people know or should know that certain 
precautions must be taken regarding persons participating 
in physical activity. Why is it that health examinations 
often are not administered? Why is it that unsafe 
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en^'i ronnu^ntal conditions frt-quontly nrv pernuttt'd to t'\ist 
in our art'.is of concern? Why is it that we >fldom lakt- 
suffic ient time to stress the >afe way of doin^ thintir^ V* 
Could it be that we arc a little apatht-tie ? Why is it that 
when an unsafe c condition is reported wo sometinies wit- 
ness greater concern for the threat of liability than for 
the contern for a person? Where i> uur true sen^e of 
valut'S ? 

The following questions highlight ihose areas of re- 
sponsibility where apathy tends to be most prevalent: 

Do we examine all apparatus and equipment and play 
areas before activity? 

Do we teach activities in a prt^gressive manner? 

Do we thoroughly supervise all activities or do we 
leave a piece oi apparatus unattended? 

Do we keep abreast of safety features in new equip- 
ment ? 

Do we remember that temperature and humidity, 
not the sun. are the important factors in heat exhaustion 
and heat stroke ? 

Do we insist that C4.n injured student or player have 
a physician's approval before returning in class t)r return- 
ing to competition? 

Do wf realize that physiolt>gic maturity and person- 
ality ought to be taken into account as well as grade level, 
age. height, and weight in matching adolescent competi- 
tors? 

Do we provide for an accident reporting system not 
only for legal liability purposes but for the purpose of 
preventing accidents? 

To offset apathy we need to: 

1 . Help people want to live safer lives. 

2. Help people develop value systems which place major 
emphases on the worth and dignity of one's fellow 
man . 

3. Prepare more people for initiating and conducting 
injury control and accident prevention programs in 
all phases of life. 



J. DUKE ElKOW 
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SAFETY APATHY 
IN GENERAL 



Enthasiasm, excitement, and ernotion about living 
safely and avoiding accidents arc* seldom evident among 
our citizens. Perhaps these arc trait, found onJy in dedi- 
cated safety professionals. While we do not expect an 
adventurous people to display ardor and fervor lor rsafoty. 
we also do not care to see apathy and inertia. In the con- 
tinuum between apathy and ardor for safety lie nunierou:^ 
opportunities for man to demonstrate that he i s a rational 
person capable of making the right decisions in the pres- 
ence of certain hazards. There are specialists in safety 
who search to increase the national effort to curb acci- 
dents. They seek a national philosophy that will permit 
greater safety All who a^^ree with this goal have ^ re- 
sponsibility to work for less apathy and more positive 
efforts for safety . 

What is the extent of our apathy toward safety? In 
these United States during the last 70 years we have had 
more than six million accidental deaths. Before 1970 
ends, we will have lost 120, 000 more lives, disabled 12 
million, and permanently impaired nearly one half million 
persons through mishaps. The cost of these accidents 
will exceed 24 billion dollars, a sum which is only a third 
smaller than the sum spent on public education below the 
college level last year. In the year 2000, just thirty 
years away, we may lose 150. 000 lives as the result of 
accidents unless we develop better systems for injury 
cont rol. 

In a World Health Organization listing of the acci- 
dental deaths occurring among the people of 46 nations, 
the United States ranked 38th at a rate of 57.2 per 
100. 000 population. Poorer records cf accident experi- 
ence were attained by West Germany, France. Austria, 
South Africa, and Chile. Best records were earned in 



the Philippi nc s, Northe rn Ireland. Spain . England, and 
Walcii. One might add that blacks were not counted amon^ 
the South Africans*, and in Chile political eNecutions wore 
counted as accidental death:*. 

In the United State ^4 the rate of accidental deaths 
v^aries considerably in the different regions of our country, 
Highe st rates of ac cide ntal deaths are fo-. id in A I a. ska. 
Wyoming, Nevada, and New Mexico, while the lowest rates 
are noted in New York. Illinois. Ohio. Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. The far western states are a little behind the 
states listed as lowest, (Source: Accident Facts . National 
Safety Council, 1970.) In general the more populated 
states have achieved better .safety records. These varia- 
tions may be ascribed to differing environmental conditions 
or to the degree of concern for safety. 

Wherever man works* plays, travels, lives, or 
learns, accidents occur in significant numbers and rob him 
of a rich future through death, disablement, or property 
loss. A tremendous loss occurs in human productivity and 
creativity when accidents claim more lives among persons 
from one to 39 years of age than any other cause. The life 
years that are lost are enormous. . 

Data on deaths are fairly reliable, information on 
injury is not. One federal agency is now utilizing comput- 
erized procedures in a hospital injury reporting system 
that will provide considerable data to enhance injury con- 
trol programs. Injuries^ provide information on a system 
breakdown after mishaps occur. It is the wish of safety 
researchers to understand many of our systems so well 
that we can predict specific hazards within various activi- 
ties and help prevent injuries from occurring. 

Where i s s rjfety apathy most evident? 

Man^ £ mi.shaps accruing from his accident potential 
are recorded in four areas: traffic, home, work, and 
public. The data give some clue to man's apathy and a 
few examples in each of the areas may help in understand- 
ing why apathy exists and what needs to be done about it. 

In the area of traffic, nearly one half of the 56, 500 
deaths last year occurred to drivers, pedestrians, and 
passengers who were markedly under the influence of alco- 
hol. "Don't drink and drive" slogans appear to be as effec- 
tive as telling an ulcer patient, "Don't get an ulcer." The 
narcotizing effect of alcohol increases man'^ apathy in 
assuming his responsibilities in the safe handling of his 
traffic problems. 

Similarly, in civilian air transportation too many 
pilots of small planes are under the influence of alcohol 
when accidents occur, the pilots having lost their compe« 
tency in the safe control of their plane. One wonders how 
many boating accidents are associated with lowered pilot 
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capability because of blood alcohol levels in excess of OIS 
ppm. Future studies may provide answers to this problem, 
bat we need to find controls before the problem becomes 
more acute. 

In traffic studies one notes the frequency with which 
drivers are involved in traffic accidents while their driv- 
ers' licenses are under suspension or revocation. To drive 
illegally i^ a denial of a basic responsibility and reflects 
adversely on the mulurist who does so and on those who 
tolerate hia doing so. That only 30 percent of the drivers 
who have seat belts and harnesses make use of these de- 
vices to control injuries is a classic example of man's 
apathy t jward an engineered device that has proven value. 
Only a fool or an uninformed person will drive without such 
restraining devices. 

In commenting on traffic problems we have identified 
a few human factors associated with accident experience. 
Environmental factors also exist where vehicle product 
failure, in tires, in braking systems, and in steering 
mechanisms or communications aids, is responsible for 
traffic injuriei,, a factor that had gone unnoted ten years 
ago. Consumer crusaders are trying to overcome public 
apathy toward product failure and force more stringent 
governmental and industrial controls to achieve greater 
safety. Man's failure to adhere to a proper maintenance 
schedule with his automobiles is likewise accountable for 
some of our traffic accidents. We still have some dis- 
tance to go before we can successfully influence man to 
use his vehicK s for their intended purpose. 

In our riomes more accidents occur than in traffic 
and work combined. Last year 28, 500 home accident 
fatalities were recorded and some 4. 3 million disabling 
injuries. Falls led in home fatalities with 85 percent 
Occurring in those over 65 years of age, indicative that 
contro l are lacking. Injury control programs are at- 
tempting to reach into the home to lessen the prevalence 
of product failure in electrical appliances, heating sys- 
tems, and the like, as well as human failures causing 
deaths frim fire burns, asphyxiation, drowning, and 
poisoning. At home, unwise use of alcohol and drugs con- 
tributes to injury and death in the back yard swimming 
pool, from falls around the house, and in many other 
home mishaps. 

More effecv ve controls have been applied to make 
man's pi ace of work one of the safest arpas he will ex- 
perience. In the last 56 years, accidental work deaths 
were reduced 67 percent while the work force doubled in 
size and produced eight times as much, measured by 
gross national product. Workers were found to have 
three times as many accidental deaths off the job as on 
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the job Poorer accident records f\ist in small nlants in 
contrast to the larger ones. Mo/e ciiv€" rsifit^cl activitii-s. 
less supervision, incomplete training, and iriept selection 
of personnel are some of the factors causing this stnall 
plant record and reflect inability and or apathv on the part 
of mana^iement to control hazards to workers. 

Wherever man plays he experiences ai cidtMit?^ in- 
creasing in frequent y and severity. T he general heading 
of public accidents covers most uf our sports and recrea- 
tional deaths as well as^ deaths and injuries in public 
places not involvinjj the motoi vehicle. Since man'?; 
leisure time will increase significantly in the near future 
as working hours are reduced, we can anticipate that 
more people will have more problems as they seek adven- 
ture in a society undergoing considerable turmoil. 

Deaths from falls in public placet; is another hazard 
and those over 65 are significantly affected. Nearly 3S()0 
young persons, those under 24 years of age, drown in 
public swimming accidents as well as 1400 of their elders. 
Another 1100 deaths, mostly drownings, occur in water 
transport accidents. Man's adaptability to the water io 
not sufficiently understood by enough persons and needless 
drownings frequently occur because an individual attempts 
to exceed his performance capabilities. Snowmobiling, 
spelunking, scuba diving, mountain climbing, and skiing 
are some of the sports where man is unwilling, almost 
apathetic, to place reasonable controls on his risk-taking, 
and too often sorrowful episodes are recorded. 

Why does safety apathy exis t? 

It is more difficult to say why safety apathy exists 
than it is to identify factors causing accidents. Man 
seeks simple explanations for complex events. Accidents 
are very complex phenomena. When they occur, hurried 
and inaccurate judgments are often offered, which help no 
one. For example, carelessness is often given as a cause 
for an accident, and usually this would not be an adequate 
reason. Frequently, more subtle factors are involved and 
are not apparent. The kinds of quick assessments, so 
freely given, which obscure the multicausal factors in an 
accident are evident in the following example.^: in traffic, 
excessive speed; in boatings a misjudgment of the sea; 
in flying, insufficient fuel; in swimming, ove rextending 
oneself. Little wonder then that the average man who 
hears glib explanations for mishaps may feel that the rea- 
sons given were Unclear, inaccurate, applicable only to 
an isolated case, or Inapplicable to him or anything that 
he might do. Furthermore, careful and sophisticated 
studies of accidents are seldom reviewed by individuals 
for lack of time, interest, or understanding. Man's apa- 
thy toward safety stems from some of the following beliefs 
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Ihrmr thantfr* in thr •lylr «»f livmit h*vr ^>«-tn 
^ld« ^prr^d ^nd prrv4»lvr th«t frw <»f t h« rr .p4»n« ihir pufi- 
lit «t rvit«* in»liltitii»n. mrrr prepared for thi* It i.urr tun. 
with It. int regard rr* rratmiMl ipportunltlr • ^rnt ih^l- 
Irhtfr. While th«- < hantfr. h4vr a hljjh viaiblUty. thrir 
rffrtta 4 rr n*it obviou.. In 66 yr^fm tn^n wrtik from 
Wilbur Wri||ht'« fir.t 4irt r^ft flight to Nril A rrn«t ror.ic*. 
•ui € r .aful Ap«»l|o t<»u( hdown on the Sra of 1 ran(|uiUt\ 1 

• uaprct thr rn<M>n mi««ivn-Mghl> viaiblr^wiM g<i d<iwn in 
hUtory 4« 4 f*r more attainable task than the rlimin^tion 
of lr»« viaiblr retrratlonal rrUled 4(tident«. Ihi. fob I. 
Infinitely more tornplrx than landing a man <»n the mwin 
bri4U«r It will involve not only « federal government torn- 
mitmrnt. b«4l aUo the personal m*»tlvatlon of virtually 
ever> « liiten 

lu «ay that recreation ia big bu«lne«« would ^ a 
gru.a anderMalement An editorial in the National ^•rk. 
reatto« Magaglne . January 1970 .taleH 
Hnhela^TzTyearTrpMblic park and recreatw*, . 
ital ImprovemeniM have soared from %S millioi 
tM% million Oildoor plav^ 'lund* grew from ' 
tolT.aoo lenni* court* r»calaled from li |H# 
II. 000 and •oflball diamonds from 4%l to 11. 
Outd<»or awlmming pool* have doubled in numbr 
4nd Indoor recreation center* have tripled 1^ 
• uppi>rted park and recreation agemiea hiked tliri' 
•pending from |ll million to over million - 

nually Ihia tremendous growth accctunted for fltio 
billion -ale* in 1949 and represent* only • hint of 
what le to tome. By the year iOOO^oniy 10 ye^r* 
awaythe park and recreation «alea market !• ex- 
pected to double again* 

The making and eelllng of park 4nd recreation 
equlpnr^nC is big bu«lnea» 



^Between 19 U and 19^11. act idenCal deathe per 100. OOfj 
population were reduced 19% from 92 to Thi« 
reduction In rate during a period when the nation** pop- 
ulatlon doubled a« resulted in I. )%0. 000 fewer people 
being killed accidentally than would have been killed if 
the rate had not l»een reduced (NSC Accident FacIm I969> 
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li i» iftlno bin buwinr!*"* in U-rrn^ .*f i^rneratin^ » .i^ual- 
iivn. Y'»u will rrt<ill Ihe «jutdoor rr» rration pruirtlion^ 
prrp«ired by Ihr Outdoor KiM rration Kf aourc r» Kfvii-w 
C(>mmi««ion wKr rnn drivinic «i fur pleasure- w,i«. ^ »wn 
«i« lh#» tnonx pi>pul«ir lri»iir«« .ulivit\ in I'^b^ Altb-m^r t^in 
«iftu«lly h«iit alipprd in popul^irity. rAnkin^ luitt hrl<)>A ^'iIk- 
inic «ind MWimmlng. it will i (intinur to b*- our third m i?*! 
popular rri rrati*»n~aidf d in n<i ^niaM w«in bv thr 4^. ooo 
milf intrrittatr highway nyitlt-ni j*i hf dult'd f«ir « <»n»pltM if»n 
b> MI7S (It in now almoul 7 S% » omplft«« with Mi. 
iTiilf^ op«'n fi>r travrl ) 

L4«t >far thm highwas ^v»t<>iTi wa« utili/rd b\ ap- 
prf>\iniatrl> 107 iiiillion lii««naru -^rivrr^ Ten nullliin of 
thoitr liirnsrd drivrr* w»rr undrr Ihr a^i* >f Whal 
h^ppenrd might dr»cribrd a* jfrty r«p^th\ at it>» w.ir«»t 
I^«t >r«r (l<>6'»> thi^ form -»f r« rt*ati(> cotmlrd f*»r 

• 4> *-;vfti loat in motor \^hlcl«* • lidrniN, tnany 
if th- •-*'«4ma engaging In Imturr r^avrl 

• ^1. ' ^w^m loat in pMblii aicidrtu^ which includrd 
ii)f»i« ^jMAMDt^r rrrrrational ai < Idrni 

^7, .^v^tf loat in and around our nomra. includ- 
ing tiM^M.* recreational activities i 'inducted In thr 
imnrftc^iatr vicinity of a home. 
1 4. / i <f live a loat In work accident - 

ThU Makea a total of I 16. UUO aci:»«<i^ntal deatha in 
i>ne >rar ai oie, nearly three times the nwjiiber of Ameri- 
can Uvea lu«t aince 1962 in Vietnam (41 oo^ Here the 
effeclM of cKanne in terma of accident pr^t*nC|on have 
been anything but ^altlve. Oir acclder treventlon pro- 
gram» are dimply «<H keeping pace with •••• problem. 

A further exampU can he found n '^^wning inci- 
drnta. currently the aecond leading cau« >i accidental 
death* for agra five through 44. Preant bureau of Out- 
door Rei reataon atudl^a indicate that ^wmtmlng ia the 
itecond mi>at popular form of outdoor r««<ir^ation Laat 
year a tiHal of 7. 400 peraona drowned «« caaually Hat 

haa incr^aaed every year aince further rati- 

mated that awimming will become thr >m . >opular form 
of otitdoor recreation by the year ^ikju l 'tie accompany- 
ing drowning curve la to be revrrnt^, it wiil l>e neceaaary 
to lautuh a rvia««iM awlmming and w«trr «««lety i»rogram 
far niorr cofB^rt^kai naive than any r\iatin^ nrogram« The 
Amerusn NMttnai Rrd Croaa. thr Mtgh highly effective 
lr«rn-io-«wtpr> programa, aucceeda in it i hang approxi- 
mately i\ mik4ion peraona rath year O r barth rate pro- 
vide* alrnoMt i million naw citiven* c<a« ^ ear. leaving a 
net loaa ur untrained category ineH(ea> ( Z million. 
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To stimulate greater copHTiunily interest lu this 
pri>blem and tn help in ma r nhal lin|{ the iir t e >* .-^a r\ ro- 
Mourtes in term* of both per.'^onnel and fa(iliti«>-, the 
National Safety Council piann to expand itn Operation 
Waterproof 4th Grade. Thisi i-s a national effor- »•> pro- 
vide sv'irnming instruction and a knowledK<' '>f vs^ter 
safety la each and every i hild by the time he nv.* hvs thv 
fourth k rude. 

Auathy in the face of th^sr drowning fi^jur. ^ .uid thi 
j^rowth )otential of ihr problem could well follov ♦ ht- pat - 
Ic-rn .irlier Ir.tffii safety rfforts which ran » . harat - 
*''ri always ' lo little an<i usually ton lati- I hr i\\^^y^ 

to p' • iri. incrra - d water >.tNly irmt rui tiona I opi>rturu- 
t i e > w .vw . 

irnl probl* a * »rvpi«-tr ^^ttatiHtii al tivt-rrn-u 

recr t|i>nal .iccio nt pro^l- • is impomiiblt ^ ^li-^ 
timi- <(y divern* i-xpemj. .it therr i^ lu. .4 t 
provi (he neat mth tid\ >»u' rie< ho c<)mn ti* i*rn. 
lo»« 1 ie>(orie». 1%^ mar* t reliable re* -atioiia. 

accid^- t data i» a »ajor det . nt to effectiv* . ^unti"- 
meaKii-fs, Your , *rent or. nation* have data prott-*^- 
inK caiMAbilitietf fa m rxi i ■ what in actually bein^i 
employed. Vet, f rerr.- lOi. accident information is 
not flowing in exi -pt in t r _ nenta ry form. 

Second probit^m: tH«- Mie of control meanurt - 

After all. who want* to li* fun with danger'^ Of 

course, regimentation w«. .-at the purpUMC of r»-. - 

reation. but certainlv the . v wav« to obtain data t 
problent, both thrtfuich technological innovations and 
through voluntary c<K>pe ration. Am one example. th«^ 
Federal Aviation Aciminii»rration hatf locently #xteni*e<i 
for two M'ar* it* vo iintary rt^portinn of near « iilli i»it>r^ in 
mid*air in general viation hiM i-* done b\ ^tiaranlr^- 
inn ifiimunity to an\ »«>r*«>n i n^ to report uc h inA i- 
di-nt rr^ardleMii of t^. >fr^ o. fault involvet 7hw »« - 
-tit«#w»% 4^1 entire n*-* ••s^. il reporting by a lation ^••ty 
pi aiwMk < 

ar le»H sOfMMlii ..leii c o«tempursry exavMpir 
ran iiund in the . of -^►•^i^* ubiiea. Durifig tht» pa^t 
winter «4»tt»on» the ^tiontt S^ety Council Kai> mantauted 
a newM Up aurv^iliaAie ot ^H,. rapidly growing wmi^r- 
time ai tivity. The*.*- brief ► mcntaries. along with ^ 
few offiiial reports. ideniiT««^ . total of 67 deathi« di rei 1 1 s 
associated with •nowmobiit vjprrationa. It might b* inter- 
eating to note that the two leading cauacs of death whilr 
anowni.tbiling paralN l the t«o princi^l cauaea of ^tblu 
accidental d«atha, that ia, ^ oliiaiona with motor vehicles 
aff>d dr>»wning aa a 'n»equen( ^ of ice breakthruug^i* 
Hnowmi^)ile priigra o«. partii tUarly public inforiikation 
activitir^. f»»r next . aaon wil. he baaed on thiM imlormation 
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Such information along with sspecial *tutt^s provides much 
of the raw input for the development *^eiy standard^j, 
which is the third point I want to cov^ - 

In conflict with iitatementH in t^mtmr Mpers, but true 
in rettpect to "Stardards", •>f<tl^«i— pi^ , au the term 
applies to proHuctn and to practic'^^^^^na^ suffering from 
apathy*— at least not as far as the NatiMB i Safety Coiuicil 
in concerned. 

In the recreation area alone -mm^ involved 
during the past year in some aspect ' 'n*^ •*•* ^ >tnent of 
safety standards for youth camps, x a. div n^ .olf cart>. 
mobile homes, small boats, head prmttr-.tinri -Ki ram* 
ways, snowmobiles, and we are sti. ^.iMntn^ '"ivJtt^Kntum . 
Many rei reational standards deriv< ^nui m ^pin* 

off from the professional sports wcjrik - ^x al- 

ways with positive results. 

Much remains to be done, how^ f^ in th#- ^oiolit a- 
tion of product safety standards be\ um. tir drafting arul 
publishing stages. I believe a much -i^irv mtit%9^nt md 
compelling approach is in order. ^ ^ mot. ) 

operator who insists on installing ^ ^tlsws in hi^ 

swimming pool when the water dcpti^ «4^e ^ Ai config- 
urationx are inadequate presents a mm-^%m 'n^ that 

require^ specific and immediate ctwrrw^tinm. 

IIhp youth CMnp management tiM ^r»4«i i« <soer- 
ating when it* phyatcal plant has ia^sji witsi tMtymm 
safe limits ncada v«ry immadiatc mi mmy fcw % ■ftii Atten- 
tion. And this is the area where ar A ^•If'EIK me w ti i r 
can play i vital role. Local goning wm'^fm, sAate ^nd 
regional planning commissions, and '•meaftai ( on- 

trol agencies should include recreati^ afet^ ^rtitfes- 
sionals. 

AH too often the master plan ^ ^fin rmnu*' 
program is a fact of life before tht jm^**-^-' wtth thr* 
most to contribute are heard. I se^ im ■ Midividaal 
member ommitment, separate fr*w • »» »f^» of 
AAHPER^ Outdoor Kducation Prop .iteunk** Sr»orts 

Foundatii'R or other traditional 4. 

To V Ninter apathy in recreati ♦•tf#<'» -t- - 

quire a deal more from our ai.* - Mt» iMt 4a. othar 

profesAA^nal group* and, most of ai ^ $b^r^^4m\ wnu 
plays the gamc'— and pays the bill. 

Evrn this relates to tiie broa*rr '^at it 

recreation as a micro-org^nisnn ai ItiW^ »«> t Mh^t kind 
of ret r*^<itional world does Americ. ■ t-m i».t ^ \^ ^^du- 
cator^ \ <> i will infltieni r th.it. 



ROY NIEMEYER 
Michigan Stat« Univ«rtity 
Eott Laming 



FMEARMS SAFETY 



Accidents involving firearms currently rank fifth in 
accidental deaths in the United States. Most of these deaths 
could be avoided were it not for ignorance, carelessness, 
and inadequate training and education. This fact has been 
proven true in states that require hunter safety training 
for young prospective hunters. Guns don't cause acci* 
denf — people cau»e gun accident~ Therefore, let us ed u - 
cate people to make the use of firearms for sporting pur- 
poses safe and enjoyable, and thereby reduce the number 
of firearms accidents- 
Safety Rules 

Three primary rules in the handling of guns that 
would help to eliminate gun accidents are: 

1. Always point the muzzle in a safe direction. 

2. Treat every gun as though it were loaded. 

3. Be sure of your target and backstop. 

Rules one and two mean at all times and in all places (in- 
side, outside, on the range, or in the field). Point the 
muKzle away from people, even though the firearm is 
empty. Rule three refers to shooting at a target, whether 
it in plinking. on a range, or at game. The target must 
be recognized as such and both the target and the area 
behind it (for the distance and direction of travel of the 
shot charge) must be safe (I. e. , free of ricochets, houses, 
buildings, livestock, and people). 
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tirt'arm-i Kn jwlt'd^f 



What is the basic knowh <• ijuv -'h«>uld havt- t >. a 
safe ^un handler? Beginning . the h uin with sinr.tw it 
is wise to have* iZuns locked : racks ihinet- ^ 

anTmunition locked in a separ .u- place- . u' arr.i - )ald 
be cool and firv Avoid plu^;. the bar-^ i after • i 
and IcavinjL: ^ ins in carrying s fo r 1 > _ peri or: - ii nic. 

Remove pi before firing t») ^void blow ips, Ki'mr nbtM' 
that case-^ ^ntaining moistur* -"lay rusl 

For the average gun ^pt>-^sman, a tailed hn^^vU'due 
of the nomenclature of firearn t annec. ^ary U)Wfver. 
it 1 important to be familiar vL'h certain >,irt> o- *^irt - 
arms for safe use. The acticn .'f a l m ha-^dle?^ i ^iin^ 
firing, and unloading Com man actii^ i- \mer. in giin.-^ 
are (1) hinge action (like a door ningc*. i« bolt :i(.n 
(similar to a locking bolt on a ^dujor), ( i) . ver icti'Mi (like 
opening a tin shears^), (4) pump )r slide ^ ti(3n iii^t- <± 
grease gun), and (5) autoloading action (tr,<r internal mech- 
aniiim ejects empties and reloao^; automatically). 

The t r iKi^^ r fires the gun For .-.at^'tY's sake K.-ep 
the finger off the trigger until r^ady to for* The trickier 
should not releasee too easily (hair trigi^fr) and should be 
protected from accidental discharge by ^ trigger uuard and 
a hand around the trigger guard in situaitions where the 
trigger could be inadvertently tripped. 

The safety helps to prevent the gun from fi-int. acci- 
dentally. The safety should be on at all times (whtMi 
afield) until the shot is ready to be taken. 

Sights ensure accuracy. Most sights can be adru^^ted 
by the shooter »o he can hit the <)bject he's shooUn^ at 
Unfortunately, it is not uncommon to see people who have 
invested hundreds of dollars in a firearm (usually oig «;ame 
rifle) and in a fine scope but who don't know how to adjust 
the sights. Once I witnej*?»ed a man with the equipment 
just described come onto a range to sight in his deer rifle. 
He fired three a»hots, checked his target, cased his gun, 
and before leavi»K said, ''It hits just like it did last year, 
high and to the * He was then ready to go hunting! I 

wonder. how man Aeer he has gotten, or wounded, using 
that gun. It sh)(*4id be stated in passing that the telescope 
sight is the mo«ii accurate and safest because it aids the 
user in positively identifying his target. 

There are hundreds of details to learn about ammu* 
nition but the I ' W t important is using the correct type of 
ammunition. TiH^ size and shape of the cartridge or sh«ii, 
the amount of p i— rde r, the amount of shot or weight of rttv 
bullet are factors to be considered. Play it safe, use mly 
the correct and intended shell or cartridge for the gun in 
question Don't experiment foolishly while reloading 
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ammunition Disasters have happened when pt ople hav • 
put the powder from three cartridges or shell- into or>* 
and then fired them. Guns have blown up and ,'f<>ple ha\e 
br«-n in ju red 

Gun ( are and maintenance have several -.*fety as- 
pects involved. Putting heavy ^Jirease in a barr^! .iftor 
cleaning and forgetting to remove it before fir: -^ caust- - 
t'xccssive i>reech pressure «Mid possible dama>. riomt- 
rt»pair of guns or tinkering with some of the . r.anisms 
'>\ non*experts is dangerous. A wise suggest: »n is to 
nave gunsmiths make gun r-pairs. 

Safe Gun Handling Practice > 

In the Ca r , Unload and case guns Ijefon- :> rrting 
them in a secure place u; the car. It is unsafi' i ho<Jt 
from a vehicle (usually illegal, too). 

A refund Camp . Unl »ad before coming into ^ mip 
art'a, tent, or cabin, Pla*. guns in secure positL-m (not 
leaning against car, side *>f tent, or cabin). 

In the Pield . When walking abreast no one j,nould 
point his gun' s muzzle toward another person. The out- 
side persons may point straight ahead, up, or to rh** out- 
side, while c enter people should only point up or -traighi 
ahead. In single file, obviously only the lead man should 
point straight ahead while all persons may point to either 
side. Only the rear man may point back. 

There are many wa\ s to carry a gun. The best is 
the ready position i.e. , one hand at the fore-end and tht 
other at the .small >f the ?»tock. This is not only a secur 
grip and carry. Ijut lends itself to fast shouldering Car- 
ries such as the one arm side, over the shoulder, in thr 
crook of the elbow, or a -ling may be used. However, 
regardless of thL carry used, the muzzle should be poini- <1 
in a -afe direction and the gun kept under control at all 
timt 

A Zone o! fire should be observed. This -neans each 
hunter in a given situation (e.g walking abre«T-..t. sittinu 
in a duck blind), knows the zone he will fire intc should 
gam*** appear. Tkts agreed upon zone prevents haunters 
fron, swinging across onto each other. 

Loading aim unloading of l^uns should alwayn be done 
with muzzles pointing in a safe direction — up. domrn, av*. i 
from people. Consequently, sbimld accidental di»4haruc ~ 
occur, no harm will be done 

A hunter or sV%ooter ..houid havt- comoHMe-c. . »nt rol 
of s<*lf at .11 times e-<pvciall> during emotua^ rt^ment- 
when a 1 . rge buck ^lOfkr^rs .jr the beautiful cct* ^^asant 
alights. f the aho - 'insafe <a hor>-e in tht' lnw > fire, 
for examule. or a linnting companion it shouid i*.** be 



t^,^ It takes more of a man to pass up an unsafe shot 
ttMm T mhoot at a dangerous animal. When crossing ob- 
Sim*'. >ns in the field, unlo^ the gun first and proceed 
L^rfi illy until the obstruelior. is passed. Common ob- 
sr rUt T HIS are fences, thit k hrush, downed trees. \o)i^ 
rock- ditches, and creeks. 

Gent ral Rules 

Mever use a gun for a clu b orp^rod. Guns hav<" dis- 
cxaw.r^c>d when struck against object s or when dropped 

with safeties on)» not to mention the probable phys- 
ic-** damage to the gun itself and its subsequent ina<. c uracy 
o- an^er. 

Don't shoot into brush or tall grass to drive game 
ot.. Your friend may be hunting the area and you may 
h^.f to drive him out — in an ambulance! 

Be careful with fires . Fires are frequently used by 
hunting parties; be sure they are properly erected and 
e-vtinguished after u»e. 

Re-spcct farmers' property, buildinKs. and livestock . 
Ll is un»afe and improper to shoot near or towards any of 
civese . 

Prepare to be lost ! Yes, plan for it. Then if it 
t- curs it may only be an experience rather than a tragedy. 
T>» important items to carry are a map of the area, 
cxsnnpass, knife, and matches. Other valuable items in- 
cvmde first aid items, cord, sheet of plastic, candy bars, 
pnece of sausage or cheese, raisins, extra pair of socks, 
h^azone tablets, plastic cups, water (in some places), 
vpwistle, small flashlight, and extra ammunition. 

Know where your partners are at all times— whistle, 
-jf.. or see each other; if hunting separately, know the 
^(^Aitions of one another by design. 

Other safe gun handling practices in the field in- 

Wear protective clothing for certain kinds of hunt- 
ing—red or blaze orange are easily seen, Dress 
properly and respect personal physical Limitation. 
Good footgear is essential. 

Keep barrel free of obstructions U- . snow, mud. 
dirt* sand, sticks, leaves, etc. ). These can caui»e 
nun blowup* and, in fact, usually do. 
Avoid use e^ alcohol and narcotics. 

Hi flummanr. gain knowle<lge of guns and ammuni- 
tion. Wan proper «rays to handle them safely, develop 
skxUji tiMt lead to mmie habits, and have an attitude of 
carwi; ri«pled witfc the desire to be a safe k^ao handier. 
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SAFEH ASPECTS 

OF ARcmr 



Archery, as many of the activities a student partic- 
ipates in, has areas that need attention to maintain a safe 
and enjoyable sport for the participant. To foster student 
interest, a minimum amount of instruction should be given 
prior to shooting. The motto in the archery phase of the 
Outdoor Education Project is "Immediate Participation, 
Immediate Success. *' The lecture method still has a place 
in archery instruction, but certainly not at the beginning 
of the activity. Students want to shoot the bow and arrow, 
not listen to a lecture. 

Safety is stressed as an integral part of archery. 
All bows are strung for the student prior to class and the 
class is given the command to be used for shooting and 
retrieving arrows. One whistle means to -,hoot, or after 
the shooting line is cleared, to retrieve arrows. It is 
emphasized that no one nocks an arrow or shoots unless 
he is on the shooting line and the whistle is blown. Two 
blast:} of the whistle mean danger, unnock all arrows, 
return them to the quiver, and step back off the shooting 
line. At this point a student is ready for instruction in 
shooting . 

Range Safety 

Archery ranges indoors and outdoors should be 
clearly marked to indicate students are shooting. This is 
especially important if obstructions are nearby, blocking 
the view of the range of the archers, the spectators, or 
the public. 

The shooting line must also be marked clearly. 
Archers shoot from the same shooting line, with the tar- 
gets clearly in view and low to the ground for beginners. 
For most official rounds, archers straddle the shooting 
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line. When the shooting line is crowded, two or moro 
lines may be required, with each line taking turn to shoot. 
With beginning archers and t* specially young children, it 
is helpful to have them pi-ace their forward foot on the 
shooting line. The anchori*d foot helps to prevent novices 
from moving off the line. Another safety technique is the 
use of student coaches. When a line is waiting to shoot, 
pair them with a shooter This helps both individuals re- 
call the safety practices that are to be followed. The use 
of the videotape tan also crt^ance the attentivene s s of the 
student to archery safety r-* providing a completely graphic 
representation of archery procedure. 

Arrows falling beyond the shooting line may be re- 
trieved by the archer holding one end of the bow and main- 
taining his shooting position. If a bow drops in front of 
the shooting line, the instructor must immediately blow 
two blasts of the whistle. After all archers have moved 
back off the line, the bow i* recovered. 

Caution and courtesy atc important with archers on 
the line. The bow should Ifcr held perpendicular to the 
shooting and target line. THais will eliminate poking your 
bow in someone's face, bacm. or in b-^tween their drawn 
bow. 

Beginners want to share their success with friends 
and the first bullseye or hit may send him running to a 
friend, with the arrow nocked. These first few sessions 
require close watch by the instructor keeping the archers 
on the line until all their desi|;nated arrows are shot. 
This is a very crucial point to remember, especially 
later during the introduction of various games in archery. 
It is worth repeating as enthusiasm usually increases to 
a high point during such periods. 

After all the designated arrows have been shot and 
are to be retrieved, the archers should be reminded to 
walk to the shooting line. Running can be very dangerous; 
tripping and falling into a target with arrows is like falling 
into a porcupine. 

For young archers the instructor may want to use a 
restraining line keeping all archers in back of the target, 
except the appointed target captain, wb«» retrieves the 
arrows. From this safe position <a11 arrows can be viewed 
safely. If archers are permitted at the target, they should 
stand to one side while arroNvft are safeiy pulled. Crowd* 
ing in front of the target ma% result in observers getting 
poked in the face or elsewhere by the pi«stic nock. 

For ranges that requi^ retrieving arrows beyond 
the target and possibly out sight of actvancing archers 
(field course), either one archer should i»tand in front of 
the target or place a bow acro.4s the face warning others 
that archers are searching fr>r lost arrrws. 
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The target line should, ideally, have an unobscured 
area behind and to the sides as well as in front of the tar- 
gets. This allows for maximum safety to archers and 
others in the area. 

A nylon net used as a backstop prevents arrows from 
carrying beyond the target line and yet allows a clear view 
of the area in back of the target. 

Bales of hay, straw, or excelsior piled high may 
stop arrows but also makes an excellent spot for young- 
sters to hide behind. Such a range, unfortunately, has 
been viewed by many as a safe backstop. 

Personal Safety 

Correct body position and clothing must be taught 
for safety and enjoyment in shooting the bow. The string 
at full draw comes into the side of the chest. It must not 
be drawn in front of the chest. Such a mistake can be 
painful and dangerous especially to girls. 

Hair, glasses, jewelry, and other dangling items 
should be removed before shooting. Loose clothing 
should be removed and jackets, sweaters, etc. , buttoned 
or zipped. Although heavy sleeves protect the arm, the 
wrist guard should still be worn on the outside allowing 
the string to slide smoothly past the arm. Bulkly sleeves 
should not be pushed up but kept down on the arm, as a 
sleeve pushed up in a bunch can catch the string and cause 
trouble to the archer. 

The bow elbow must be kept in the normal position 
to avoid string slap. A common fault of archers, espe- 
cially girls, is a pronated elbow which rotates into the 
path of the string. The bow shoulder also needs atten- 
tion and should be set or tightened before drawing, if it 
is allowed to move or soften up against the pressure of 
the bow, it will expose the entire arm to string slap. 

Equipment Safety 

After shooting several sessions the archer should 
be taught how to string a bow. The step*through method 
is the only safe method to use and it will not twist the 
limb if done properly. The heel of the ankle, on which 
the lower limb is placed, should be raised and turned out 
or away from the center of the body. In doing this you 
eliminate the twisting of the lower limb. If this is not 
done the upper part of the foot and the ankle apply pres- 
sure in opposite directions and shortly the limb is perma- 
nently twisted. The alternative to this method is either a 
commercial stringer or the push-pull method. The com- 
mercial stringers are fine for class use. However, the 
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individual who wants to have his own bow requires instruc- 
tion on the proper stringing. The push-pull method may 
eliminate twisting of the limb, but it is extren\ely danger- 
ous to the archer. Such a method may result in a face or 
eye injury. Unfortunately, too many still use and recom- 
mend such a method of stringing. 

The bow string must be checked each day before the 
archer shoots. Frayed strings or dry strings that require 
waxing should be taken care of promptly. The pressure 
placed on a string is greater than most people realize. 
The pressure of compression on the face of a 40 pound 
bow when drawn 28 inches is 180, 000 pounds per square 
inch, while on the back of the bow it is 135, 000 pounds 
'ier square inch. Thus, the condition of the string is inost 
important to the archer's safety as well as to the bow. it 
, should be stressed that a bow should not be shot without an 
arrow. The arrow absorbs a great deal of the pressure 
upon release and without it the bow string could snap, pos- 
sibly resulting in a broken bow and injury to the archer. 

For the beginner, the arrows can be measured by 
placing the nock in the chest allowing at least the point to 
protrude beyond the finger tips. This margin of safety 
will help eliminate the hazards involved if a beginner 
overdraws. In the overdraw (caused vhen the anchor point 
has not been established or by short arrows) the arrow 
may hit the face of the bow breaking the arrow and sending 
the broken splinters into the archer's hand or arm. 

The tab or glove shouUl be worn at all times as they 
help eliminate blisters and are necessary for a smooth 
release. Wrist guards must also be worn; no archer 
should be allowed to shoot without these two items. A 
new wrist guard should be shaped so it fits the archer's 
arm. The wrist guard will protect the arm and it allows 
the string to slip past the arm smoothly. Without the 
leather guard it may catch on the sleeve material hitting 
the arm and throwing the string out of alignment. 

The Use of quivers will reduce the loss of arrows. 
Arrows laid on the ground are very likely to be stepped 
on and damaged or lost. 

Most archery programs use wooden arrows, conse- 
quently, several o! the following remarks pertain to the 
safety measures to be observed primarily with a wooden 
arrow. Any arrow that has splintered should be broken 
in half and definitely not repaired for additonal shooting. 
With the amount of pressure placed on an arrow, as 
previously indicated, a splintered arrow may literally 
explode sending fragments in all directions, including into 
the archer's hand and arm. Thus, all arrows should be 
thoroughly inspected, especially after hitting a solid ob- 
ject other than the target or when hit by another arrow. 
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I he Ih ni <«| «»f I hi' ^>«»w Im ihI .m .1 r ros^ f r I lu t ■ » 
ni\ Mnu'H in iM^hX (kn«»wn ,tn Ihi .inhi r'^ p.ir.Mlo\) wfuU' 
Ir^vi'linu t«» Ihr tarui'l, h ^Ir.iin <ih Ihi* .«rf'i»w r» i|inr»'. 

il to in prrfi il i oncUllon. Noik* hr«»ki n 01 hi nt ^hiMMil 
.il««»br rrplni I'd. fr4lhi'r« nnd pt»in«^ lhal .1 r r lon^i- >ir 
tfiin^in^ I an Uv lUniti roti^ to holh Ihr irihi r itx) !hi 

.1 »• r»»w 

I h<' I vmH iif a Will whol .irrow i di'i^^'Mdrnl upon 
Ihi' «afi*ty i»f I hr r^n^^r. Ihr pi'r<«(>n,i| oh rv.itu r (if ^.ifrtv 
h\ I h«' .irihrr, and n^ft* f«f|uiptni'nt Thai ( omhin.ili nn will 
nM.m houri* i>f fn)oyrnrnt in a v.irirty of t i vi lir that ,irr 
.iVHilablf lu archrry ml htiHianl . 

Ihr Outdoor Kdui ation Hro|ri t of Ihr AAHHKR. »in- 
drr the dirntion iif Or. Julian W. Smith, in ( ooporation 
with buainr and induHt r \ , hax i findm trd an hr r\ wti rk - 
i^hopii throughout thr 1 ountry hringinit nrw idra>4 to <>du- 
latiira about 4n old activity whilr rinphaitixinK '•.ifrty a- 
an intrgral part n1 any HUiirMnful irihrr> program. 
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SAFETY APATHY IN 
SCUBA INVINC* 



As a thoracic surgeon and Research Director of the 
Seattle-King County Safety Council, faced with the chal- 
lenge* of discussing safety apathy in recreation, vignettes 
from both my practice and safety work flash through my 
mind. I am reminded of the Little League baseball player, 
age \Z, brought to me by his father. The lad had an ex- 
tremely painful right elbow and there was every medical 
indication to prohibit him from playing baseball. The lad 
would have welcomed release from his pitching activities, 
but his father, for substitute male ego reasons, insisted 
that the boy continue to play even to his possible permanent 
det riment — an instance of ignoring safety completely by a 
father who was projecting hi| own thwarted ambitions into 
his boy*8 activities. 

I am constantly admonishing people not to smoke, 
knowing that smoking can ultimately cause death. Cancer 
of the lung is obviously a direct result of smoking. Em- 
physema is continually made worse by umoking and a host 
of other chest problems are aggravated by smoking; yet, 
I find people continue to smoke in spite of warnings con- 
cerning damage to their lives. There is a direct correla- 
tion between that apathy and apathy regarding safety in 
sports. 

A device is on the market tethering one by an air 
umbilical to a pump floating on the surface enabling ex- 
ploration under water, without any significant education 
in the hazards involved^ without licensure and with the 



♦Presented at the joint meeting of the Safety and Recrea- 
tional Divisions of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. April 5. 1970. 
Seattle. Washington. 
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air intake close to the exhaust system, with the Vt \ (iis- 
tinct possibility of carbon monoxide entering the >\ tern. 
This has every indication of apathy in regards to ^.ift ty 
precepts. 

In the field of general aviation, I am concerned over 
the fact that the cabin for an aircraft is stressed for just 
a few G's, protecting :he body in the cabin hardly at all. 
We know that a body can withstand the impact of 40 G's 
and yet the airplane seats and "capsule" are stressed for 
a fraction of that. 

Also, we know that as far as cars are concerned, 
wearing shoulder belts does reduce the incidence of injury 
quite significantly, and in airplanes even more so, in the 
case of accident. Yet, although airplane manufacturers 
in the past have attempted to produce shoulder harnesses, 
they are, by and large, ignored by aviators, to the point 
where it now costs about $240. 00 per harness per seat, a 
fantastic price which would deter a large number of gen- 
eral aviation pilots from making this investment. How- 
ever, produced in the mass, this price should be greatly 
reduced. Apathy of the pilot to this safety factor results 
in a reduced demand and therefore a high unit price. 

I want to tell the story about a diver who called ine 
one day and excitedly said, "I have been hit with air em- 
bolism. I need help. " I informed the man that if he was 
able to dial the telephone and talk to me, he did not have 
air embolism, but under any circumstances he should 
come down for an examination, which he did. I found 
him to be an inveterate smoker and advised him not to 
smoke and, under the current circumstances of bronchi- 
tis, not to dive. He decided to do neither and he did not 
come back, rejected the advice completely, and had total 
apathy to the safety aspects of diving. Incidents of this 
sort plus a number of bodies floating up on the water 
around this aquatic capital of America has led our Safety 
Council into investigation of the common causes for scuba 
diver deaths. This is one instance where we can achieve, 
by promulgation of our facts, complete obliteration of this 
cause of death. Since we have launched our program of 
indoctrination, we have not had one single death from air 
embolism. Indeed, we have too few bodies to be autoo- 
sied now to pursue an in-depth study propo-nd in 
search grant provided by the National Saft ^' 
deficit that we do not want to see chanic 

Man's desire in this rapidly cha i^, . jing 

world to explore one of his alien envi ronjTient s — the sea — 
requires a physiological constitution which he does not 
possess. The environmental factor of Underwater living 
calls for a new storehouse of facts. Man may explore the 
sea superficially by swimming and at great depths by 
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sJrruundin^ himself with ^^ubinarine machiin 
hat diving ^'V the very mobile equipmt 

(self-contained underwater breathing apparat\ 

This area bein^ the "Venire of An^erica ' 
boats in King County alone, one ))oat for ever\ 
we have a verv vested interest in survival an aiu 
the water. Puget Sound is very cold and the 
pcrature varies only a few degrees during the si. * 
winter months. The average expected survival ' n 
a body is imn^ersed in water of this temper, iiiirr 
very great. Aquatic safety is very real in our * 

Scuba Project 

Because the problem of investigating scu? is 
one of cooperation, we enlisted the aid of our v 
county sheriff, Harbor Police Patrol, coast ^u.^tc; 
the Seattle-King County Safety Council. 

Scuba deaths in Pacific Northwest, alth-m^ii^ ^- 
pressive in number as are automobile death- » 
unique distinction of virtual total eliminatior ' 
contention that scuba deaths in our waters fr "i ^ 
suit from preventable air embolism. Thest 
not drowning deaths, as commonly thought 

Our procedure of investigation was to i- 
cer who found the body inform the Seattle-K. 
Safety Council team immediately. The bod> 
pounded in the refrigerator to prevent deconij 
We also impounded the scuba gear, particular r*r tanks 
for analysis and inspection. Special autopsy jaes 
were employed, immersing portions of the boci\ rler- 
water. The ideal is to submerge the entire body, i tech- 
nique which is not generally available. Statistics will be 
useless in scuba deaths until we have a standardised 
autopsy technique. We have investigated the dead diver's 
clinical history in detail by talking with previous doctors, 
checking with hospital X-ray departments, and getting 
X-rays from the mobile tuberculosis units. In addition, 
our research divers would go down at the area where the 
driver was lost and Tnake an environmental study of the 
surrounding area, including factors such as water tem- 
perature and underwater hazards. 

Air embolism is not the ''bends, " which is nitrogen 
gas bubbling out of solution, going to the heart 
brain, and bones, resulting in a very serious 
malady . 

Air embolism is caused by a ball-valvt • • u 
in which air can get into the alveolar sacs of tht^ tjut 
cannot get out since a bronchus widens during inspiration 
and narrows during expiration. Eventually, the tensile 
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lused hy holding one*rt br<'ath on 
lack of training and panic , and 
^ ruction. It is to the latter we are 
"^irtial bronchial obstructi jms can 
'ith benign and malignant )> cysts. 
» - ulosis, smoker's bron tis, 

tasis. It is up to the tv^aniining 
«xiv. . ^ who fall in this category from 

'^iv** their lives. 
«i '.^nt for air embolism is inifnediate 
*<.ith,tit that, the patient generally dies. 
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T' ^ion tank at the site of every scuba 
tnnot be accomplished currently in 
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^..a •vmination of the lungs is vital. If this 
un_ r .jtion were included in each exami- 

cut><± r-. it would eliminate those who would 

embolism because of physical de- 
/mptomatic. These examinations 
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lat is needed is a rigorous physi- 
-*^riy of the lungs, and i^oiishment 
.aizards by proper traiimui ind 
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sur ruur.d*'': by water, we have ^nw -on .iths 
per yea ' no deaths per year, ur*-- ima * ^ult >! 
our inte'isitied educational protirctT- v d ret - 
ommend that this be expanded to u ' ^ • pro- 
gram, ^'ital to it is adequate unde- ^lariaa: quatt 
examinawun>» carried out by a traiir-r . h*- in. 
Apath\ K ..Ti be detected and overt ^jt - TT Tif nwork 
on thf part ol tlie educational svste t*nr move- 
ment 
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WEICHT TRAINING FOR 
THE HKH SCHOOL CIRL' 



Not all '>f the original strong men were men. Re- 
corded history shows that women also traveled the cc antry 
performing feats of strength. It is interesting to note that 
a number of th^ girls' facilities at Eastern Washington 
State College, Cheney, Washington, include weight train- 
ing facilities. These were installed at the request of the 
girls. Not all of them are used to build muscles. Many 
of the girls merely want to firm up their figure and so the 
facilities are well used. The College has developed a 
comprehensive curriculum of weight training courses for 
girls. 

All of the girls in the athletic program at the college 
participate in this organized wCLght training program. 
Spotters are used during the tr^i^ing period; girls are not 
as handy at maintaining their balance during the early 
training periods and thus spotters are an essential part of 
the program. Weighted shoes can be very helpful but they 
are generally made for men and are therefore too big for 
the girls. At any rate, caution is advised if they are used 
with women. For example, the shoes come equipped with 
webbed straps which have a tenih«ncy to loosen because 
they cannot be cinched tightly onto girls* shoes. These 
straps should be replaced by ones made of leather with a 
buckel that utilizes holes in the leather to keep the straps 
tight 



♦This article is compoi»ed of a summary of a presentation 
made from slides by John Leighton as part of a panel 
program on "Safety in Competitive Sports for Girls, " 
recommendations by the Panel Discussion Leader, and 
a report of questions and answers. 
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The weight training equipment -houic not be l - >upfd 
together as is done for boys. The f\pf ritnt e at Eastern 
Washington College has indicated that the ^ir\^ work bet- 

t-r if the equipment is placed in various parts of the room. 

T is also easier to kiive individual instruction by u^inL! 

hi-, method ■ 

Generally speaking, v/eight tr^ming is advi?.- d f o r 
■vonien only if it is under careful sur^-rvision W\j-nen 
will never develop must les like mer oecause they hdve 
less muscle fibers to develop. But weight training . ^n 
or ive valuable to the girl athlete bv preparing her t . om- 
r>ete in athletic contests 

Panel discussion leader Neil C Jark;ion rec -i- 
-lended the following safety items for the consideration of 
audience : 

Take care to use wea_ght training for developing he 
weak muscles that wnll be needed to better pertorm 
in a chosen sport . 

While developing muscles be su-e to consider t ht 
overall agility needed for comfx^tition in a -pet ifit 
spo rt, 

3. Take good i are of all equipmen: inspectin^^ re^^a- 
larly. repairing when necessar and disc^rdinij 
the items which cannot be repaired. 

4. The work-out area should be c onducive to the activ- 
ity to be performed. It is your iob to ^ee that it is 
properly designed, arranged, ind maiTutained. 

5. Keep accurate and complete re )rds ^' aii injuries 
during weight trainjLnt'. practii and < ompetitioi: 
A review of these facir» regula-^ ct^ald turn up a 
significant cause of injury 

The following questions and <tf»««««rs took place: 

1 Has Eastern Washington writte- jj> its ^widitioning 
program for women? 

A book entitled Progrei»T>i\ Wei^nt Training 
has been published and ir. ^««s.l^ble. 

2 Is there a soecific age at which tu *5,art a girl on 
weight training? 

It was recommended that ii not be used below 
the junior high school lev*- 
Why haven't the manufactu rers athletic equip me nt 
given the same amount of attenti to girls* equip- 
ment as they have to boys*? 

Until recentl>. the marker ^ \^en too -^alK 
^ have concentrated bo\ - r^et ^e 

r.<- ^ell products. A» nM)rr giris begin to 
compete they will give more* attention, time 
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n»- • at'd ff> r r i 

cor-. petit. I'ollo lur- 

In t**- inst ( -* i-t b<- •-'..)tfci that peop 
he.t .1: dif: rr-nt • - anri »thcrs h.ivr .1 f 
tolt -anct' ' pa. '^Mf-f liffcreiui s .li * 
TTiaj- ■ a iniDt '^.-^i- - ^^'1 up a rii^id stand 
1\\ > othc r "^m - . - ' -••^ con^^ide red : ( a 1 
Lirl miist ♦Vel r» edtir * • return t" compi^tit: - 
aid (t>) thf - 1 ht)i 7n\ ^it idin mvi -I be c on\ : ' 
Ma: ^hc i~ ^ai- to iomf>r-te. Thv ^tv 

C lan IS tht* ' . nal .lorhoritv 
What car yuu do the ;amilv doctor has rccor^- - *^^r\ed 

a specific tre4tiT*«^nt anc mother ohvsician su* 

another appro** ** Far- i v phvsiwian- are k**' " 
not up on all * ' :tt nev -ea> sport?. me<ii. 

There ^rt --tv instan»ces wher' i. >v<> 

:)r pie -t^ree a 4.iv**n suniw T 

.liarmM w»«i^*n thi- riappen^. 1 hr ta"'i. 'n\^>- 
nan t-*r<ii^ Hn- • xpec1t*d to ru' t» » \i> in 

sport- mw-ttkc uit Howevr-r. he 1- -'ja. 
inx. to .is-tcT 1 xTi r \pert After ^ • • , «^ ■ 
rrw-": hi or t tic' daii^ Th*- - li- i* riin^ 
rtriTTv T^»t>r r . That the m hool ^ the 

■•na Aijtmont\ m wnen the iiirl an r- t^) 

sc»u«.^ r H*- )Ui-^ be tiw^ brtiii. -n th*- 

^m»K* pr' ysLi: - J the Djtrem: ^#^t*. - n \ ou 

Whntf: car »*• tit"-'*' ^iix the parent aw- - rrtunx: 'he 
imvoortau k..i» 01 r^-**^ jr*- -pdirticipAti-'>n pn" sic^». 
exc<mi nation ? 

Ti!»e scb€»v >. nu^f «e. in clo«e ^Uor x r?h the 

cia.n c«r cu.- ^ ^ ^ "^o heto >iv* t^-». 

prnrMeTT "^Irir- Tki/ tiirniugh *t ^.riOf?» ...I or 
a norwr ^ « -^^x laeiriHin in thi > ^tion. 

An art^ efMHUse T«^Ain Physician r>ii»c^ashed 
in th*- .>jMMrti^ .at ;xrifcoc>i Health in «n 
exceli^'«r^ sottrrr^- ' itilornnation on this 



JEAMNETTE AA Al 
Wilton 
Tolcoma, Wothii 





When I was c<rin acted and asked to be Di "t 
pane] I realized it wi id be a ^reat opportuTut\ 
schoo- nurse to bect> better acquainted with h r 
teammates. I refer vou as teammates bt^*. »* - 

licve this entire proL m of h^-^lth aitd safe: - r 
involves team effort he par^ of tti* van u t 
the ph- -<ical educatio> ^epart-^ent. nw he^iti -* <- 
staff, trad the school -r — nini»tr.*non Ir roar >e 
we mi.-- dlso include ner tearrjfrs cou -fior inc 
certauiix parents who . an eff^c :tivf*i' wo-^ vith 

Two basic step- > bt- taiM*n in re^*. To h- th ,ind 
safet^ supervision in - riorts ar^ to oisialri *th tti- ^vritter 
consent of the parents anc d cafn«kiet«>d ph\ -iical • .am 
form on each student r*«tore she fvegins an\ oarticipation 
in a sport. Communx* ^tin^ witi) oar^nts throu|$h .t new-,- 
lette- concerning the ^rpose, requt^ements. and benefit 
of thf proposed sport urogram is ar. effective method 
for onnainin^ parent*. »««rmi»«ian. A medic ai exam form 
couic be included wiafr this letter aloi^ with jm explanation 
regarding the requ«» or a doctor's - xamiMMir In the 
regular ph^ sical e^ncatior proierarr ^Umm 0h\ ^ii ai . 
requireme^ may ^ «»fficuit to enft^v, however, it 
be '•«ron^t\ rt»< (^mm^m^t^ and cour^* < if we pretft'iM * 

fr^mM or z» matter ^ Kiie the :ipm«ihilitv for 
^r^f^iii^ t*»e paret»' «t thr n^i'€i ii*r the physical exam 
re=»Ci^ with w^hool pp '^ Kn a nnr U nr mhoi*^ cominunity must 
be made a« are of tte» *feed ftnr- ^ ^o<kx •K^atlth and safety 
program ir the sch^i so ths better l ji-is»eration can bt- 
obtained. 



♦This paper was pre^nted as part of a panel program cm 
"Safety in Competitove Sports for Girls. " 
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If the school district ha=> a school pn\ >ic ian, ht- car. 
be Used to communicate the id<'as of the school's safety 
proj^ram in sports to his medical coUeajiues and they in 
turn can work together in establishing polic\ -.taterncnts 
to parents regarding the physical education pru>irani- In 
this way a good line of conHYiunication can be e ?^tabli shed 
between the school and the medical community 

The school nurse can reinforce this coninn'.nicationr^ 
line by working as a liaison between the^ school privatt 
physician, the individual student and he r famil > . and the 
physical education teacher. Personal conta< \* ith the 
parent can be made either by phone or hom^ i-»it en- 
couragement given to obtain a physical exa- \ li th< uhy^* 
ical exam by a private physician pr-oves a in«i-^ lal ^^jurdeT, 
to the family, alternate method^ of obtaini ig o can be 
suggested, using the resource* available .1 th« jarticular 
school or community. 

The nurse should screen the completed p^vsical 
exam forms and confer with the teacher in regard to the 
recommendations made by the ohysician concerning such 
students as those with any physical defects; th'>^e who 
should be placed in a modified program followiru. ^ieriou? 
illness, injury, or surgery; or those who net-i vo be 
exempted entirely from certain sports. If a phvsical 
exam form is not screened thoroughly, it becomes just a 
useless piece of paper instead of a valuable health index. 

I hrough personal conference with thr student and a 
study of the complete health record, the nurse and 
teacher can determine the student' program, making 
every effort to carry out the rt* v .^ntm^rxlations of the fam- 
ily physician. We must all k*^^ in tmnd IhM not every 
student will have the same K^'^Uite problem therefore, 
programs will have to be adxifrtMl to fit particular needs 
so that students will not have tt> -«»i*s participation ir a 
sports activity or a physical e^cation class uonece ^ ^«rilv 
Some classes may have to be limited in size in order to 
handle students with specific handicaps. If physical facili- 
ties are inadequate or if there is a lack personnel, then 
individual programs will have to be jdtervd to provide the 
best program possible within the local scdfeool situation. 
An important factor to keep in mind. ho«Mrv«r, is that we 
do not want to create such an issue over tliese stiiAeflt« 
that they lose their social identity with uffcn 1 students- If 
we do this, we have defeated the whole p^wpn ii. of oar pro- 
gram. ^ 

Menstruation is a factor which must be cansidered 
in any sports program for girls. Since it is a perfectly 
normal biological function, girls shouM be encouraged to 
treat it as such; however, provision sfcould be made to 
meet the needs of those who may reyii re a less strenuo«M- 
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program during this tir <•. A f:)()sit:vt' ittitvide on the part 
of the teacher can help -hapo t imst rut nvt* habits in tht'sf 
students . 

A third basic ste: in ho ilth and -afety supervision 
is to tak.€> accidents sc- <)usl\ Ihev .iro no*, and I repoat. 
are not. an incurable : -obler^T. however, wc all not'd to 
work together to helo >mbat thiii problt Tn. Accidents 
present a real morai. amd le>:*il responsibility which wo 
cannot overlook. It »a r d ;iy to anticipate the possibil- 
ity of accidental injur\ ^nd t' ^ct toward its prevention. 
Students must also b» ''•ducat^d to understand that there 
are risks involved ir >a>orts ^nd that precautions should 
be taken to avoid the-^. But m the other hand, wo do not 
want to create unnecessary f ars of accidental injury A 
proper balance must ^ provided, And so, realizing that 
our work deals with f-*llow hoitt^n beings, and since 
humans are all capable of m«M^ng mistakes, provision 
tihould be made to hawidle acciiofcental injuries. School 
accident reports shoi^id be keuit fc r they can provide a 
valuable resource in pointing >ut areas that need correc- 
tion. Policies for handling a idental injuries should be 
worked out by each school di>T rict and people trained in 
first aid should be available for emergency care- A phy- 
sician should be present or on call during all major sports 
events, with some tvpe of first aid facility near the play- 
ing area. Adequate accident insurance should be made 
available for participants. 

Each student should be helped to feel her responsi- 
bility toward the safety of the entire class. This can be 
partially accomplished bv he.piri^: each student understand 
her own strengths and weaicne s 2»^s . Some students are 
definitely more accident prone than others. The physical, 
mental, and emotional maturation of the student must be 
considered, along with the student's previous experience 
in physical activities. Making the physical education pro* 
gram or sports activity a pleasant experience can create 
a positive stimulus which contributes to the general sue* 
cess of the entire safety program. 

Students should be encouraged to help develop poli- 
cies and procedures concerned with safety but should never 
be held responsible for correcting situations over which 
they have no control. For example, a student has no 
direct control over the physical arrangement of the school 
building or the permanent equipment placed within it. 
Therefore, if the placement of a projecting fountain in the 
gymnasium contributes to an accidental injury, it becomes 
a matter which should be referred to the school adminis- 
tration. Hopefully the school administration will not just 
give lip service to concern over environmental hazards at 
school but will actively work to remedy them. 
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Instruction in the proper use of equipment and tech* 
niques, conditioning students and observing good practices 
in warm-up time and length of practice sessions, provid- 
ing well lighted and clean play areas, limiting competition 
to teams of equal size and ability, and enforcing safe 
transportation and reasonable travel limits are all musts 
in a good safety or accident prevention program. 

We should keep in mind that safety supervision is a 
continuous process of revision and evaluation, and to be 
effective it takes the attentiveness of all concerned. A 
factor which compounds the problem of accident p cv.^ntion 
is overcrowding in the physical education class. This is a 
pi'rticular concern in my own school and many others 
around the nation Overcrowding places an additional bur* 
den on the physical education teacher- 

In closing, let me re^emphasize three of the major 
points presented this morning: 

1. Obtain parental permission before allowing 
participation in sports 

2. Require that a complete health examination 
be taken 

3 Take a preventive attitude toward accidents. 

Health enriches life and physical education can pro- 
vide the setting for emphasizing good health habits. Heu!*h 
education should contribute not only to the physical devel- 
opment of the student but to strengthening moral qualities 
as well. In developing constructive guidelines for health 
and safety supe rvision of sports, we are working toward 
this goal. 
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thutt brings together in one place information, for those 
interested in or renponnible for conducting programs in 
■ porta. 

B»»i» for the Textbook Project 

Before the Sports Safety textbook project was under- 
taken there were two national conferences on "A«'cident 
Prevention" which resulted in AAHPER publicationji ^* ^ 
and which provided a broad basis for the forthcoming Xt-\X. 
Both of these publications dealt with the desirable policies 
to be followed by school and college administrators of 
physical education, athletic directors, and those responsi* 
ble for recreational sports programi^. A major need ex- 
isted, however, for a reference publication which would 
focus on techniques for Implementing or translating broad 
policies into action through the adoption of known and 
sound injury prevention and control practices. Sports 
Safety is designed to achieve this goal of translating 
broad policies Into action programs for curtailing sports 
accidents and injuries. 

TeMbook Proje- 1 Gets Underway 

Through th« efforts of Safety Education Division 
officers, including Daniel P. Webster of the Accident 
Prevention Division of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
a contract wa^ negotiated with the U. S. Public !'-alth 
Service and AAHPER for completing the proposed text. 
At Philadelphia In May 1967. the Editorial Committee 
selected by division officers gathered to develop a de- 
tailed outline for the proposed text, and to begin prepa- 
ration on a manuscript. By August 1967, prospective 
c ontribut'irs were contacted and forwarded pertinent in- 
formation regarding the writing of manuscripts. Meet* 
Ings of the Editorial Committee were held periodically 
during I96t and 1969. Ihe manuscript, involving con- 
tributions from Si authors and 2^ consultants and con- 
taining 674 t>pewrltlen pages, was submitted to the U. S. 
Public Health Service in Dec« mber 1969, for review. A 
final editing is scheduled during the summer of 1970 with 
anticipated publication by Ihe AAHPKR In late 1970 or 
earU 1971. 



^SuMM esled School Safety PolU ies» At c ident Prevention 

In Tn»% sU al ^^^j*";*"* ^ 26 pp 
^Schooi »^fff% FoMiies with Emnh^sts on Pb^alial Edu« 

iaiion. Athletics, 4nd Hec reatlon. I96S M pp. 
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Main Sub-Divisioni^ Within the Text 



Part I of thi.s publication (Chapters 1 and Z) will 
deal with the accident problem and the philosophy of acci- 
dent prevention and injury control in sports. Part II 
(Chapters 3-10) will deal with ^t>neral administrative^ poli- 
cies and procedures^ in terms of "external controls" and 
"internal controls." External controls refer to rules ,uid 
regulations imposed by a ^roup other than the sports par- 
ticipants* sponsoring institution or organization, and 
internal controls refer to those administrative and super- 
visory practices which are within the sponsoring institu- 
tion or organization. Part III (Chapters 11-54) will deal 
with safety in specific sports or activities. Part IV will 
contain appendices and the Editorial Committee strongly 
believes that the appendix containing a "Suggested Outline 
for a College Course in Sport* Safety" will be of great value 
to the profession. It is believed that better leadership 
training can be provided in colleges and universities in 
the area of preventing and controlling accidents and in- 
juries in sports. We often see that colleges and univer- 
sities rely upon the inclusion of injury prevention infor- 
mation in methods and skills courses. As indicated 
earlier, there are books dealing with injury prevention in 
sports, but these are now out of print; and there are iso- 
lated articles and studies published, but the lack of a 
comprehensive text on injury prevention in sports has dis- 
couraged colleges and universities from providing leader- 
ship training courses. We thus find the integration of 
accident prevention information in regular skill oriented 
courses and methods courses to be on a hit and miss 
basis, dependent upon the interest and time of the instruc- 
tor to compile available detailed information on accident 
prevention In sports. It is this factor which the speaker 
believes to be of major significance to the Sports Safety 
project. It is believed that you and all members of the 
AAHPER, and others, strongly support the idea that all 
specialists entering the field should be very knowledgeable 
on the extent and causes of injuries in various sports; the 
general controls for their prevention; injuries unique to 
various sports; and techniques for their prevention. As 
an essential beginning, the forthcoming text, which in- 
cludes the suggested course outline for a college course 
in sports safety, will provide the basis for leadership 
preparation in injury control and accident preventiotl in 
sports. 

I would like to pay tribute to certain people associ- 
ated with the Sports Safety project. Indebtedness is ex- 
pressed to the safety Education' Division officers; to the 
authors and co-authors of tb many sections of the text 
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who will be identified in the Table of Contents and in the 
text where their fine contributions appear. Collaborators 
and reviewers who contributed valuable assistance will he 
acknowledged at the end of various sections in the text. 

Particular indebtedness is expressed to members 
of the Editorial Committee, including Bernard L Ltoh for 
his leadership as Textbook Project Director; to Kenneth 

Clarke, J. Duke Elkow, A. E. Florio, and Danit 1 P, 
VVi bster for their excellent teamwork in compiling ,iiid 
assembling information and in acting as coordinator- of 
various parts within the text; to Edward Milcff who 
served as Liaison Officer between the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and the United States Public Health Service; and to John 

Morgan, the Project Officer for the United States- 
Public Health Serivce, for his wise counsel. 

On behalf of the Editorial Committee the speaker 
states that Sports Safety will meet a long felt need for a 
text to be used by the profession to achieve further re- 
ductions in accidents and injuries in sports. 
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The Sportg Safety project is divided into three main 
parts. The first deals with philosophy and problems, the 
second deals with administration and supervision, and the 
third deals with safety in specific sport activities. 

I believe one of the unique and outstanding features 
of this project was the willingness of 46 different persons 
from coast to coast and border to border to take time to 
develop a concise, brief description of how to prevent, 
control, and reduce the frequency and severity of accidents 
in over 50 different sport activities. 

Time will not permit me to describe all of them to 
you nor will it be possible to tell you about the various 
authors, but I can tell you that they are outstanding per- 
sons representing the various disciplines that our asso- 
ciation encompasses. They are nationally known outstand- 
ing coaches, athletic directors, administrators, and 
teachers. 

The sports activities section is divided into the fol- 
lowing areas. 

Development and Play Activities 

The writer of this section sets the tone that should 
be understood by all of us in the initial phases of under- 
standing the problem of accident prevention. I quote from 
the summary of her section: 

Safety must be considered in relation to all 
movement that is taught. The individual must de- 
velop the knowledges and attitudes that will enaTTe 
him to recognise worthwhile movements* He must 
have respect and consideration for others as he 
moves and he must be alert to the movement of 
others. Strength, coordination, agility, balance 
and flexibility are essential if one is to move safely . 
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In addition one must develop and utilize ^elf- 
discipline if he is to move safely with ijther^ and 
with objects. 

Living is an adventure, an exploratior. Mod- 
ern living presents increased hazards brc uu >! 
the movement of people and many object- r ..rvirig 
sizes, shapes and speeds. If man is to --nw afely 
with the masses he must fi*"^t learn in hi tijczr to 
move safely as an individuc theri with tn«» ^ ap in 
controlled environments. 



Some key phrases in thi^ concept tha i »>- with 
safety and movement are: 

1. The individual should develop know»««U4.- .uul 
attitude s . 

2. The individual should have respec" umm.- -isid- 
r '-;ition for others. 

3. I *^e individuAi. should have strengrr <L*."-ina- 
ii *n. agility, speed, balance, and flrmi*' 

4. The individual -hould have self-dis > 

If these concept^ are implemented, a f- will 
be established for an accident prevention pro*. n 
sports. 

The remaining sections in this part of -"^rt 
deal specifically with sport activities, ar»«^ th* rt- divic ^ 
into the following categories: 



Team Sports 

Baseball and Softball 

Basketball 

Field Hockey 

Football: Touch, Flag 

Ice Hockey 

L.a Crosse 

Socce r 

Volleyball 
Individual Sports 

Archery 

Bowling 

Equitation 

Golf 

Gymnastic 8 
Marksmanship 
Track and Field 
Weight lifting 
Dual Sports 

Fencing 

Handball 

Judo 

Racquet and Paddle Sports 
Wrestling 
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Aquatic Activities 

Swimming, Diving, Wate r Survival, and 
Re scue 

Recreational Swimming 

Fancy Diving 

Water Polo 
Open Water Aquatic Sports 

Small Craft 

Water Skiing 

Diving : Skin, Sc uba 

Surfing 
Winter Sports 

Skating 

Skiing 

Tobogganing and Sledding 
Iceboating 
Ice Fishing 
Snowmobiling 
Snowshoeing 
Outing Activities 

Fishing: Stream, Su rf. Boat 

Camping 

Hunting 

Hiking and Mountaineering 
Bicycling 

Recreational Motorcycling 

Dance 

Most of you are familiar with the activities included 
in these different classifications but I would like to men- 
tion a few that have had a rapid rise in accidents in the past 
few years. They are: water skiing, skin and scuba diving, 
snow skiing, ice boating, ice fishing, snowmobiling, snow- 
shoeing, camping, and recreational motorcycling. You 
will note that many of these are primarily in the recrea- 
tional areas and many times are seldom mentioned in any 
specific accident prevention program. Although there is 
no question that an increased emphasis must be placed on 
accident prevention in all sport activities, we must double 
our efforts for safety in the recreational sports activities. 
Our recreation leaders tell us that the demand for recrea- 
tion of all types will be much greater in the next 50 years 
and, if these are going to be enjoyable experiences, they 
must be made as accident free as possible. 

All too often many of us have developed a philosophy 
that sports do contain significant risks and those who want 
to participate just have to take their chances with such 
risks. The laws didn't help the situation either because in 
many states school administrators, coaches, and teachers 
were able to hide beyond the cloak of immunity regardless 
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of the condition of the playing fit? Id, equipment used, or 
the iniitraction given to the participants, Fortunatt»l\ 
the concept of legal liabilitv has changed in recent year-. 
Recent c j«art decisions teiad to hold the school, coac h. 
supervi-*or, or teacher liable for negligent perforniAni - 

A.-* leaders in our profession, and because *n\ 
accident* '>ccu r in our area> interest, it becoriit - » 
moral a?- well as a legal obli4t*iion for sportrf teacher- 
and leader-, to develop conripr^" les in their area^ r 
responsibility, so that on \ >Jit' will be able to parti, 
pate in sports and recrcai. lai ^ tivities without thi 
danger of serious accident* 

1 he questions we should .inswer: 

1. Are we providing relevant experience in ^ur 
professional preparation? 

2. What are the best wav^ to provide connpetent i s 
in sports safetv ? 

3. How can we implement the program— statewidt . 
nationwide ? 

Those of us who prepare teachers, coaches, and 
recreational leaders in our institutions of higher educa- 
tion are negligent if we don't provide professional ex- 
periences which develop competencies for accident 
prevention. 

This project and the suggested course outline will 
be the first step in fulfilling our obligations toward safety 
in sports. * 



4(See page 66 for the Suggested Course Outline. 
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h rom the neM^tive st^, tht- term safety immediately 
suKM*- a multitude of restrictions that do not conform to 
the ^im iLnaitrous. vigorous and stimulating activities that 

4^ A qualitative proip-Mn otf fafaytiical education, ath- 
letics wd recreational s^Mt«. The nature of our concern 
is thM ^siMafety as a style of iwrng provides greater adven- 
ture iji life throufh a vari«r% of ftinnificantly important 
movement activities. Thi* is positive approach and the 
avenue I desire to pursue ia «ddrr»iiing you on the occ a- 
«ion of AAHPER's Seattle r ■ Kiim 

Certain sports, physical education, and recreation 
activities involve b«dtly mcniements and exposures that 
ire considered to be hazardous. However, we cannot 
overlook the fact that much of the value, pleasure, and 
popularity of these activities are derived from this* same 
danger element. Complete removal of the harards would 
be to eliminate a considerable portion of the participation 
appeal. Physical educators intramural athletic direc- 
tors, recreational leaders, and coaches agree that the 
very element of a calculates risk makes the participation 
a stimulating adventure and satisfies tbe participant's 
desire for competition, strenuous effort, and creative 
activity. A safety and injurv control program i> ,t de- 
signed merely to eliminate hazards. The primar . pur- 
pose for motivating safety sports is to intelligent v regu- 
late and control the activities so that injuries car be 
either eliminated or reduced to an absolute minimum. 
Ultimately, the safe method for participation in ^ijorts 
activities involves the application of efficient pro, ^ dures 
that adhere to established standards and experie; 
Consequently, we can think of safety as a prima on- 
tributor to an efficiency program. 



Thv Troblem of accident prevention should ap- 
proached sith the goal of accomplishing the following: 

1. identification of the possible hazard:? <Jr risks 

.nvolved in each activity, 
Z 'emoval or reduction of the hazards, it uo-isi- 

3 Tiethods of connpensating for those risk- that 

annot be removed, 
4. ivoidance of new and unnecessary hazards. 

1 1> I compiish these objectives sports leaders 
would dt) ell to L onsider a pattern that has been used 
advantageously business and industry where such fac- 
tors as morale, ncome, absenteeism, and increased 
production are paramount. Management literally spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually for accident 
prevention because of its relationship to efficiency which 
in turn culminates in increased production. Many of 
these same business principles «re applicable to the or- 
ganization, administnration, and ^supervision in sports 
activities This paiMern, emplov^d efficiently in business 
and industry, involw^ the followutg six steps, each hav- 
ing both direct and indirect implications for accident 
prevention in a sports program: basic philosophy; organi- 
zation; fact finding; analysis; selection of remedy; and 
application of remedy. 

The application of this pattern should contribute to an 
understanding of the relevant factors in accident causation 
and the development of a program that will be committed 
to the cause of eliminating accidents f rom. happening. 

Approaching the Problem 

All physical educators, recreational, and sports 
leaders in schools and communities have both a legal and 
moral responsibility to provide for the safety and welfare 
of all participants in sports activities. To properly com- 
ply with this obligation, the professional staff responsible 
for administering the school must (1) establish school 
buildings, grounds, equipment, and supplies that conform 
to high standards for safe ancl healthful living; (2) prepare 
a safety education curriculum and accident prevention 
program that is consistent in sound educational practices, 
with emphasic being directed on the individual's responsi- 
bility for his own safety and that of others in a rapidly 
moving complex society; and (3) obtain professionally 
prepared and highly skilled teachers and leaders wh*^ can 
effectively communicate all those aspects of knowledgi\ 
skills, and attitudes that will help students to cope with 
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existing problems in modern living. This responsibility 
in school administration is one of major importance for 
administrators and teaching personnel in all schools. 

Experience has indicated that where administrators 
designate one competent individual to formulate and im- 
plement a safety and accident prevention program in the 
school, the desired results become a reality Obviously, 
no one person can accomplish this large task without 
having adequate assistance. Supporting responsibilities 
must be assigned to school pers(>nnel. c Mnmunit> leaders, 
and civic groups. To facilitate this total effort and for 
the efficient utilization of all existing resources, a large 
number of schools have organized Accident and Injur\ 
Prevention Committees. 

Accidents in any area of endeavor may be defin«-d 
as undesirable and unplanned occurrences often resulting 
in bodily harm, loss of school time, or property dam^^ge. 
When an accident takes place, in most instances the ob- 
vious result will be that of personal injury. In determin- 
ing the contributory factors related to the accident, a 
five-step accident analysis should be conducted: 

K Environmental, heredity, and sociological 

factors 
Z. Faults of persons 

3- Unsafe acts of a mechanical or physical nature 

4. The accident 

5. The injury. 

A thorough understanding of each factor involved in 
the accident sequence must be achieved if the contribu- 
tory factors in accident causation are to be minimized or 
eliminated . 

A survey of numerous accident reports reveals that 
sound programs of accident and injury prevention have 
proven to be the most effective approach to accident re- 
duction where movement and exposure are involved in 
human endeavor. Accident causation is not a problem of 
little dimension as can be concluded from an understand- 
ing of the previously discussed accident sequence. How- 
ever, the problem of controlling all of the accident pro- 
ducing factors is by no means an insurmountable task. 

Safety regulations should be developed in a demo- 
cratic manner enlisting cooperative assistance from all 
concerned. Adherence to this approach should contribute 
to an understanding, practice, and acceptance of estab- 
lished rules and regulations designed to prevent accidents 
and injuries. 

Desirable attitudes that have an influence on safe 
behavior, acquisition of knowledge, and an understanding 
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of safety procedures ^ '•ow out of an interdisciplinary 
school program where adnni ni st ration, faculty, students, 
and school service personnel are aware of inherent dan- 
gers and are dedicatrd to the prennise that accidents in 
nnost instances can be prevented. 

Attitudinal development and education for safe living 
should be construed as an integral phase of established 
courses in science- honrit- economics. art» industrial arts, 
physical education, l ealth education, vocational and tech- 
nical education, driver education, and other courses 
identified with potential hazards. Throughout the total 
school curriculum an organized program of experiences 
must be established that will culminate in developing and 
reinforcing desirable attitudes. 

In a given year the National Safety Council reported 
that 67% of all school jurisdiction accidents involving 
boys, and 59% for girls, were experienced in physical 
education and recreation programs. From ages 10 to 14 
the ratio for accident involvement is three boys to one 
girl, whereas at the high school l3vel this increases to 
four to one . 

Sports Activities Accident Control 

To assist physical education instructors, recreation 
specialists, and leaders in girls* sports in successfully 
meeting their responsibilities for accident and injury pre- 
vention, four areas of organizational and administrative 
controls are presented as a possible direct approach to 
the problem: 

I. Facilities Controls 

a. Space problems 

b. Structural problems 

c. Play areas 

d. Special area problems 

e. Weather, season, and surface conditions 
f Maintenance of equipment 

II. Leadership Controls 

a. The administrator 

b. The physical education director 

c. Service personnel 

d. Student leadership 

III. Program Controls 

a. General health and physical condition as a 
factor in safety 

b. Classification of students for equitable 
participation 

c. Fire drill and building evacuation procedures 
procedures 
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d. Designation of facilities or areas for 
participation 

e. Scheduling activities 

f. Supervision of student activity clubs 

g. Program planning procedures 

h. Additional suggestions for program controls 
from faculty, students, and staff 

IV. Student Controls 

a. Personal characteristics related to accident 
causation 

b. Cooperation of students in the safety and 
accident prevention program 

c. Carry-over values of the school safety pro- 
gram. 

Inc reased Opportunities for Lic isure 

As opportunities for increased participation in 
sports and recreational activities become more prevalent, 
the problem of accident and injury preventior gains in 
momentum. The work week continues to diminish in hours 
as evidenced by the fact that in 1800, the work week con- 
sisted of 84 hours; in 1909. this was reduced to 52 hours; 
and presently it is less than 40 hours. A recreational 
authority has predicted there will be a work week of seven 
hours within a century. 

From a monetary standpoint, fantastic sums of 
money — approximately 50 billion doUara annually (12 per- 
cent of the total consumer population income) — are being 
spent for participation in leisure time activities. 

In 1950 the backyard residential swimming pool was 
considered somewhat of a luxury. Today this i» standard 
equipment in many residential areas. It has been esti- 
mated that in the greater Los Angeles area, a ratio of one 
residential pool for every three homes exists. There arc 
approximately 50, 000 back>ard swimming pools being in- 
stalled annually. 

Within the ten year period that began in I960 there 
has been the fulfillment of a prediction that the use of 
small craft and recreational boats will increase in ex- 
cessively large numbers. Regarding skin and scuba div- 
ing, there is an expenditure of approximately $15. 000, 000 
annually for the purchase of goggles, swim fins, diving 
suits, masks, and miscellaneous equipment. 

Trends in Girls' Sports 

A variety of changes have been taking place in girls* 
sports that have an influence on accident frequencies and 
severities. In each of the following statements there is a 
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need for consideration and application if accidents are to 
be minimized or eliminated, 

1 . Additional years of participation 

As judged from the past, girls now begin par- 
ticipation in sports activities at a younger ago and 
continue over longer periods. This trend has been 
rather prominent in swimming, diving, and track 
and field, along with baton twirling and various as- 
pects of the dance program, 

2. Participation in sports activities usually confined 
to men 

Increased interest and concern should be 
fostered in such sports as skin and scuba diving, 
soccer, lacrosse, football, karate, and judo. 

3. Competitive aspect with men and boys 

In track and field and swimming, girls can. 
in some instances, compete on equal terms, and 
their desire to have an opportunity to prove their 
exceptional capabilities should be encouraged. 

4. Coeducational participation 

Socialization in recreational sports has ad- 
vanced well beyond social and square dancing, 
golf, tennis, and bowling. Today there are coed 
teams in volleyball, baseball, softball, water polo, 
and various other sports activities. 

Aware of these trends that are taking place, we are 
challenged in the development of trained leadership that 
have the ability to administer, supervise, and instruct 
both girls and boys, men and women. 

In approaching a conclusion to this presentation, 
may I share with you an SOS that is highly identifiable 
with the problem of sports safety. The first S represents 
Sincerity, the O is indicative of On Fire Enthusiasm, and 
the second S is related to Self-Confidence. I am of the 
impression that within this SOS we will find answers that 
we have been seeking to the sports safety problem. 

Placed over the fireplace of a camp in Michigan 
where teachers of mutual interest work together periodi- 
cally is an expression that can signify the position of 
sports leaders in the realm of accident and injury pre- 
vention: "He who would kindle another must glow him- 
self, " 

Your dedicated interest and enthusiasm for the 
problem of accident and injury prevention can serve as a 
significant step in the solution. 
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THE SKOND FIVE YEARS 
OF TNE DIVISION' 



the fir»l fivf->rar hiMlc>r\ of Xhv UtviMiun of Safots 
r.Hvii ation r ni orrtp«K4 <« 19^9-1964 and appears in thr 19^7 
i^i*ur of Ihe Annual Safety Kduialion Kgvicw , lhi>. .irtii lc* 
prrsrnla thr Pivi stun* • hi utory from May» 1961. ihri^ugh 
March. 1969, and noira Ihp various at compit nhment h un 
an annual haaia. from I hr 1964 National Aasocialiun Con* 
vrnlion hrld in Waahingt on, O. 0< through tht* 1969 Aitno- 
liation (Convention held in Roatun, Ma ■ aachunrtt m Pro- 
fr»»i(mal lilrralurr i ilrd (AAHFKR publiralions) an a part 
of thr I>iviaion*M a( t ompli ^ hmr nt h arr organirrd on a 
I al«<ful4 r -yr ar bavin from 19h4 through 1969. 

fKOM WASHINGTON lO DALLAS- 1 96S- 1 96S 

Ourtng the year between tKe Washington National 
AAHPFR Convention in May. 1964. and the Dallaa National 
Convrnllon in March, 196^. there occurred a number of 
• ignificanC events within the I>iviaion of Safety Education. 
Aside from the routine re aponaibllitie ■ associated with 
preparation for the National Convention in Dallas, the 
ma)or a( romplishments during 1964*65 were; 

I Ihe Safety Kducation Division underwent initial 
reorganisation effort* and developed a tentative operating 
code. Ihe ( oordination and direction of future Division 
activities was greatly facilitated under the new structure 
and the Executive Council A^a» most enthusiastic about 
the reorganisation 



^Special acknowledgment is given to John T. Brown and 
Harry Nichols, graduate students at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, for collecting information for this article. 



Under the nvw structuri?, the* five sections wt-n* 
a}>olished and the responsibility for operating the rJivi7.ion 
was vested in an Executive Council. The Executive Coun- 
cil is comprised of twelve members as follows: the divi- 
sion c hai r man, the division chairman-elect, the four imist 
recent past division chairmen, and six ruembe r s -at - la rji^e . 

Under the new structure, two mem be r s-at- l.t r^e 
Were fleeted each year for three- /ear terms. 
Committee structures were as follows: 

Coordinating Committee — c hai r man, chai rman- 

elect, first past chairman, and consultant. 
Ope rations Committee — chai rman, first past 
c hai rman, and one of the membe rs-at'lar^e 
from each of the three c lasses. 
CcJnvention Planning Committee — chairman-elect, 
second past chairman, f o u r t h past chairman, 
and one membe r-at -la r^e from each if the 
three classes. 
Non^inating Committee — first past chairman, 
chai rman, chai rman-elec t , the three 
members-at-large from the Operations 
Committee . 

2. 1 he Division had as a major activity for the 
coming year the implementation of prtjgrams as a follow- 
up to the National Conferenc e on Ate ident Prevention in 
Physical Education. Athletics, and Recreational Sports. 

1 he Division encouraged the states to develop the 
implementation programs. Copies of the Suggested School 
Safety Policies were distributed to state officials. Pledges 
of support in this project were solicited from the various 
state officials. 

3. A conference of 17 persons was held at Bradford 
Woods, Martinsville, Indiana. January 24-26, 1965, for 
the preparation of an outline of a Guide for Acc ident P re- 
vention in Physical Education, Athletics, and Recreational 
Sports . This project was financed by a contract with the 
United States Public Health Service. The outline \/as com- 
pleted during the.««nfe rence . 

4. Several conferences and meetings were devoted 
to planning for evaluation and projection of . ctivities of the 
Division of Safety Education. 

5. The purpose of the Division was to provide lead- 
ership in developing and promoting sound school and college 
safety education and accident prevention programs. 

6. Charlr s Peter Yost was suggested as Safety Edu- 
cation Division Representative to the Professional Prepa- 
ration Conference on Graduate Study. 
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FROM DALLAS TO CHICAGO— 1 965- 1 966 

Continuation of many projects initiated by Dr. Warren 
J. Huffman's administration (1964-65) was one result of 
the progress made during 1965-66. Some of the major 
accomplishments were as follows: 

1. There was a very concerned effort to emphasize* 
that the Division of Safety Education conceive itself as a 
servito organization to all other AAHPER divisions. A 
Relationships Committee, under the direction of Dr. Alyce 
Cheska, was form*»d. Each division had a representative 
who was a liaison between his division and the Division of 
Safety Education. This action provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for service to the Association. 

2. Charles Peter Yost was appointed historian of the 
Division of Safety Education. 

3. Dr. Edward Mileff became the consultant to the 
Division of Safety Education as a result of Dr. John H. 
Cooper's accepting a position as Executive Secretary for 
Administration of the AAHPER. 

4. A framed service award was presented to Wayne 
P. Hu^es, following a eulogy by Homer Allen, at the an- 
nual Health and Safety Education Division luncheon in the 
Hotel Blackstone on Sunday. March 20, for his many fine 
contributions to the field of safety. Dr. Hughes was direc- 
tor of the School and College Department of the National 
Safety Council since 1941, and he helped to organize the 
Division of Safety Education of AAHPER. 

5. A committee was selected for planning the publi- 
cation of a text dealing with injury prevention in physical 
education, athletics, and recreational sports. 

6. Implementation the Suggested School Safety 
Policies was continued. 

7 . Appointments: 

A. The Division appointed Dr. Alyce Cheska to 
serve on the Council for one year, 1965-66, 
in place of Helen Hartwig, who was elected 
v'.-e-president-elect of AAHPER and Divi- 
sion Chairman. 

B. The Division appointed Al Banks, Charles 
Carrol, Joseph Dzenowagis, Donald Ludwig, 
and Robert Oswald to a Joint Committee with 
Health Education Division to make recom- 
mendations for improved medical self-help 
programs in secondary schools for the United 
States Public Health Services. 

C. The Division sent a list to AAHPER of 24 
persons representing the Division of Safety 
Education at the National Conference on 
Graduate Education in Health Education, 
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Physical Education, Rt»c rfrition f.diKMti»)iv 
Safety Educatit)n, and Danc e. 

D. The Division appri>vcd the appointnionts of 
Homer Allen and Don Cash Scaton, 1966-67. 
for the JOHPER Editorial Board. 

K Joseph D7.enowagis was recomniendt-d to ai t 
as liaison between the Division of Safety 
Edutalion and Health Education on the ?^du- 
cational Testing Service Project Coniinittei- 
of the Health Fdueation Divir^ion. 

F, 7 he Division of Safety FJdut ationV rec om- 
mendations for the AAHPKR Committee <.n 
Terminology were A. E. Florio, J. Duke 
Elkow, and Charles Peter Yost, 

FROM CHICAGO TO UKS VFGAS- 1 966- 1 967 

Daring 1966-1967, the most important events of the 
Division of Safety Education included the decisions to con- 
duct a Second National Conference on Accident Prt'Vention 
in Physical Education, Athletics, and Recreation, and to 
update Suggested School Safety Policies . 

1^ A Steering Committee cornposed of the late 
Homer Allen, who wa^^ chairman, J. Duke Elkow. Charles 
Peter Yost, and Daniel P. Webster met at the National 
Education Association Center in preparation for the Na- 
tional Conference scheduled for October 11-13, 1967. at 
the National Education Association Center. 

2. 1 he Safety Division's Coordinating Committee, 
comprised of the three vice-presidents, held t<"o meetings 
at the National Education Association Center in Washington, 
D. C. These were conducted on June 15-17, 1966, and 
November 5, 1966. Plans were discussed for the develop- 
ment of the textbook, Safety in Sports: Accident Preven- 
tion and Injury Control in Physical Education, Athletics , 
and Recreation ^ The purpose of^ this project was to deve 1 op 
an instructional and reference textbook for professional and 
in-service training of volunteer career administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and leaders of athletics, physical 
education, and recreational sports. 

3. Appoint me nts : 

A. Margaret Fox was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy on the Division Executive Council 
created by the election of J. Duke Elkow 
as vice-president-elect of the Division of 
Safety Education. 

B. Charles Peter Yost was appointed to fill the 
vacancy on the Division Executive Council 
created by the death of Homer R. Allen and 
to replace him as chairman of the Second 
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Nationiil Conference on Accident PreviMit itJii 
in Physical Kdu<.atiun. Athletics, and Rec- 
reation. 

C. Frajik Svarc and Joseph G. D/eiiowa^is were 
appointed t(j the JQHPKR Kditori.il Board. 
Warren Huffman filled the term of Htinier 
Allen on this board. 

4. The Division of Safety F^ducation paif^ special 
tribute to Herbert J. Stack and Homer R. Alh n with "In 
Memori.iin" recognition of their many valuable contrilju- 
tions made to the Division and Assot iation over the \ears. 

As a member of the AAHPKR, Herbert J. Stack was 
an initiator and later first consultant (honorary) of the 
Division of Safety Education of AAHPER. 

At the Divi.^ion Kxccutive Count'il in Las Ve^as 
mut h discui^sion was yiven to: obtaining funds far te.xtbooR 
projetts: the qU(»stio'>, "What would happen t<» the division 
of Safety Education if the Assot iation should reor^aiii^e 
into scjme kind of federation in the future": and updating 
the publication. Suggested School Sa fe ty V .ities . 

b. T he Division ot Safety ^ducatio'i • o-^sponsored 
the Second National Conference on Acci'^'t'ut Prevention in 
Physical Education, Athletics, and Recreation '>n October 
I I - i 3. 1967. at the National Educati<?n Ass<jciation Head- 
quarters in Washington. D. C. The Planning Committee 
for the conference was composed of Charles Peter Yost. 
West Virginia Univci sity; J. Duke Elkow, New York Uni- 
versity: Daniel P. Webster, United States Public Health 
Service; Edward Mileff, AAHPER; and Home r Al len. 
Purdue University. 

FROM LAS VEGAS TO ST. LOUIS- 1967- 1968 

During 1967-1968 the most important events of the 
Division of Safety Education were to update Suggested 
School Safety Policie«» and to complete plans associated 
with the textbook project. Safety in Sports: Accident Pre- 
vention and Injury Control in Physical Education. Ath- 
letics, and Recreation! Officers decided that improve - 
ment was needed on the relationship of the Division of 
Safety Education to other divisions of AAHPER. 

Projects and accomplishments of the Division of 
Safety Education included: 

1. The Second National Conference on Accident 
Prevention in Physical Education. Athletics, and Recrea- 
tion was held in Washington. D. C. October 1 1-13, 1967. 
to update the Division booklet, Suggested School Safety 
Policies. Charles Peter Yost served as the conference 
chairman, replacing the late Homer Allen. The title was 
changed to School Safety Policies with Emphasis on 
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Physical Edm ation, Athletic s. and Hi'c rcation. The B^di- 
torial Committee for this publication was comprist"d «)f 
Joseph G. Dzenowagis, J. Duke I-^lkow, Norman J. John- 
son. Edward Miloff. Daniel Webster. Charlos Peter 
Yost (editor). 

2. The textbook project ( Safety in Sports: Acc ident 
Prevention and Injury Control in Physical Education. Ath- 
letic s> and Recreation ) was funded jointiy by the United 
States Public Health Service and the Association. 1 he 
first (jf the three phases was ci>mplc'tcd in June. 1968. 
Bernard I. Loft was selected as the project director and 
C^harles Peter Yost was selected as editor for the text. 

3. Discussion and action was taken to include public 
school personnel, where possible, on the slate of c andi- 
dates for the executive council. 

4. I here was an organization of a Publications 
Project Committee includinj^: Kenneth S. Clarke. J. Duke 
Klkow, A. E. Florio. Bernard I. I^ft, DanitM P Webster, 
and Charles Peter Yost. 

This committee was f>rgani7ed for the purpose of 
c oordinating safety publications and supplying educational 
publications with articles of interest. 

5. Appointments: 

A. Margaret Fox was appointed on the Division 
Executive Council as a replacement for J. 
Duke Elkow as a mem^ r-at- la rge. 

B. Norman J. Johnson replaced the late Homer 
Allen on the Division Editorial Committee 
for Suggested School Safety Policies . 

FROM ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON— 1 968- 1 969 

During the year from 1968-69 there was still more 
discussion regarding the "placement" of the Safety Educa- 
tion should the Association be reorganized into a federa- 
tion, and possible changes in teacher preparation proce- 
dure for accreditation of teacher preparation colleges. 

1 he Division activities this year included: 

1. Ihere was a lengthy discussion by the members 
of the Coordinating Committee regarding the "placement" 
of the Safety Education if the Association was reorganized 
into a federation. J. Duke Elkow represented the Division 
in developing a preliminary design for converting AAHPER 
into a Federation for School Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

2. There was reported discussion of possible change 
in teacher preparation procedure for accreditation of 
teacher preparation colleges. Tentative guidelines were 
identified and passed. Two representatives were ^elected 
from each division to serve on an Association committee. 
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In order to further promote the use of School 
Safety Policies With Ernphasis on Physical Education and 
Kec re at ion, the Division planned to distribute copies and 
to scM.d them to various key individuals interested in 
)tifvX t^ducation, including; 

A. State Education Department Personnel 

B. State Health Depa rtment Personnel 

C. State Education Departments of the National 
Safety Council list of Safe** Courses in 
College s 

D. Editors of State Education Journals 

4. There was attention given to the textbook project 
by changing the title from "Safety in Sports" to "Sports 
Safety." The Editorial Committee selected for the Sports 
Safety Textbook Project included: Kenneth S, Clarke, J. 
Duke Elkow, A. E. Florio, Bernard I. Loft, Edward 
Mileff. John L- Morgan. Daniel P. Webster, and Charles 
Peter Yost. 

5. Some of the Council members felt it would be 
more feasible if the Division of Safety Education would 
have joint sessions with the other divisions to discuss 
needs in common and how they could be met through coop* 
erative action. 

6. Formulation of guidelines were prepared and 
distributed and were to be used on a trial basis for one 
year. They were: Guidelines for Committees and Com* 
mission; Guidelines for Conferences; and Guide line s for 
Division Budget. 

THE PEOPLE ACTIVE IN THE SAFETY 
EDUCATION DIVISION FROM 1964*1969 

Many people made contributions to the Division of 
Safety Education during 1964-1969 and have been identi- 
fied w henever appropriate elsewhere in this article. 
Special mention is made at this time of the Division offi* 
cers and members of the Division Executive Council. 

SAFETY EDUCATION DIVISION OFFICERS 



Vice-President 



1964- 1965 

1965- 1966 

1966- 1967 

1967- 1968 



Warren J. Huffman 
Don Cash Seaton 
Helen K. Hartwig 
William Helms 



1968-1969 J. Duke Elkow 



Vice -President-elect 
Don Cash Seaton 
Helen Hartwig 
William Helms 
J. Duke Elkow 
Robert L. Holland 
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Past Vice-President Consultant 

1964- 1965 Homer Allen Edward Miloff 

1965- 1966 Warren Huffman Edward Mileff 

1966- 1967 Don Cash Seaton Edward Mileff 

1967- 1968 Helen Harlwig Edward Mileff 

1968- 1969 William Helms Edward Mileff 



DIVISION EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 



1964-1965 

Jame s Genasci, Springfield College , Spring fie Id, Mass, 
Helen Hartwig, McKnight School, University City. Mo, 
William Gorden Helms, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Robert Holland. State Department of Education, Columbus 

Ohio 

O, N. Hunter, Unive rsity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bernard I. Loft, Indiana University. Bloomington, Ind, 
Rudolph Memmel, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stanley Pechar, New York University. New York, N, Y. 
Charles Peter Yost, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W, Va. 



1965-1966 

Homer Allen, Purdue University, Lafayette , Ind, 
Alyce Cheska, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
J, Duke Elkow, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn. N, Y. 
James Genasci. Springfield College, Springfield, Mas^. 
Robert Holland, State Department of Education, Columbus 
Ohio 

O. N. Hunter, University of Utah, Sail Lake City, Utah 
Robert Kaplan, American Medical Association, Chicago, 
IlL 

Stanley Pechar, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Charles Peter Yost, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 



1966-1967 

Homer Allen, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Joseph G. Dzenowagis, Michigan State University, East 

Lansing, Mich. 
J. Duke Elkow, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Robert Holland, State Department of Education, Columbus 

Ohio 

Warren J. Huffman, Unive rsity of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 
O. N. Hunter, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Robe rt Kaplan, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Stanley Pechar, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Francis C. Svarc, Chicago Board of Education, Cliicago, 
111. 
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1967- 1968 

Joseph G. Dzenowagis, Michigan State University, East 

L*ansing, Mich. 
Margaret G. Fox, University of Iowa, Iowa Cit\ . Iowa 
Warren J. Huffman, University of Illinois, Chainpciign, 111. 
Norman J. Johntion, Lincoln University, Jefferson City. 

Mo. 

Robe rt Kaplan, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Don Cash Seaton, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Lewis Spears, Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas 
Francis C. Svarc, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
III. 

1968- 1969 

Kenneth S. Clarke, American Acade.'^ y of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons, 430 N. Dearborn Avonue, Chicago, 111. 
6061 1 

Joseph G. Dzenowagis, Michigan State University, East 

Lansing, Mich. 48823 
A. E. "Joe" Florio, University of Illinois, Champaign, 

111. 61820 

Helen K. Hartwig, McKnight School, St. Louis, Mo. 63101 
Warren J. Huffman, University of Illinois, Champaign, 
111. 61820 

Norman J. Johnson, Lincoln University, Jefferson City. 
Mo. 65101 

Don Cash Seaton, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 40506 

Lewis Spears, Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas 
7871 1 

Francis C. Svarc, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
III. 60601 

Ex-Officio Member; Charles Peter Yost, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 26506 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROFESSIONAL UTERATURE 

During the second five years of the Safety Education 
Division many people contributed to the literature in the 
field of safety. The information which follows indicates 
the articles which appeared in the Journal of Health, Phys" 
icai Education and Recreation and the Annual Safety Edu" 
cation Review from 1964 through 1969. 

JOHPER ARTICLES 

1964 

Albright, Gus, and Hudson^ Cecile, "Community Action 
for Safety" (November-December) 
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Harris. William H. . "Suggested Criteria for Evaluating 
Health and Safety Teaching Materials" (February) 

Hein, Fred V. , "Critical Issues in Health and Safety 
Education'' (June) 

Mathews. Donald K. ; Potter, Fred; and Welgus. William 

E. , "A New Aid to Gun Safety" (November-December) 

Mickelsen, Mickee, "Ski Safety" (February) 

Str<5nigren, George, "Injury Prevention Chcck-Up Prpuram" 
(May) 

Williams. Elizabeth. "The Ph\ -it al I H t ■ 

Safi't y " (Novembo r-Decemb(> r ) 
Yost, Charles Peter, "National C n- rrn< 

Prevention in Physical Edn u mi \' - x 

Recreation" (April) 

19b5 

Authorized Statement by the American Medical Associa- 
tion's Committee on Exercise and Fitness;. "Healrl 
Problems Revealed During Physical Aiti\it\ 
(Septembe r) 
Litle, Billy Jean, "Softball Safet\ ( M*4 \ I 
Rasch. Philip J , and Kroll, Waiter. "Safe Wrestling" 
(March) 

Slezak, Edward J. » "Fifty Checkpoints for a Safe Play- 
ground" (May) 

1966 

, "Safety Education Instructional Posters" 

(March) 

, "Distinctive Role of the Elementary School 

in Education for Safe Living" (September) 
Holtz. Doris D. . "Safe Boating" (May) 
Piscopo. John. "Clues to Safety on the Trampoline" 
(April) 

Reuter, Edward R. , "Self-Defense for Girls" (March) 

1967 

Bender, Jay A. ; Kaplan, Harold M. ; and Pierson, Joe K, , 
"Injury Control Through Isometrics and Isotonics" 
(February) 

Fairbanks, Berthaida, "Teaching How to Swim Is Not 

Enough" (March) 
Yost, Charles Peter, "Total Fitness and the Prevention 

of Accidents" (March) 

1968 

Grissom, Deward, "Man Living Healthfully: Our Com- 
mon Goal" (September) 
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19b 9 

Clarke, Kenneth C. . "Accident Pievention Resear h in 
Sports" (Febru.i - 

ANNT / _ -> AI- ] 1 J / 1 A I I ON KEVJl W AK IICLES 

Allen, uncr. ■"I'* >r '"^^ rnftit ' 

, "Prif. )f jt. • fiuol hu^ 1 ransptjr- 

t .It ion" 

Clarke, Kenneth S . Safety Imphc.i 1 1 ■ m i ^ for Athleti< ^ 
Elkow, J. Duke, "Safety Education and Accident Pr*'vt n- 
tion" 

Fagan, Clifford B. , Saved b> the Protector" 

Fox, Margaret G. . "Implications for Physical Education 

of the Conference on Accident Prevention" 
Hel m H, Wil li a m G. , "Saf e ty AspotT-^ ()f Fa mil \' Ca mp"* 
Memmel, Rudolph, "Developing Safft . Consciousnes 

Physical F:diic'ation" 
SeaU Thomas A.. "Collateral Safety Responsibilities of 

Physical Education Teachers" 
Vernier, Elmon, "Director of Physical Education: Con- 
cern for Safety Awareness" 
Web. ter, Daniel P., "Accident Prevention in Recreation" 
Williams^ Elizabeth, "A Physical Educator Looks at 
Safety" 

Wyman, Frank L. "National Rifle Association Programs 

in Firearms Safety" 
Yost» Charles Peter» "First Five Years of the Division of 

Safety Education" 

1965 

Allen, Homei» and Lynch. Robe rt, "Student Accidents at 

Purdue University" 
Belzer, Edwin G. , Jr.. "A Review of Left-Foot Braking" 
Clarke. Kenneth 5.. "The Trainer's Greatest Contribution" 
Cross. Wayne Dewitte, "Accidental Drownings in Iowa. 

1950-1963" 

Florio. A. E.. "Traffic Safety at Home and Abroad" 
Ga nslen. Richard V. , "Design for Safety" 
Hartwig. Helen, "Where There Is Teaching. There Is 
Safety" 

Huffman. War ren J- . "Accomplishments of the Division 

of Safety Education. 1964-65" 
Loft. Bernard I.. "Teaching Safety Education on a Higher 

Education Level" 
Smyke. Edward J., "Fred Lanoue and Drownp roofing*' 
Webster, Daniel P.. "Injury Control in Girls and Women's 

Sports: Implications of the Accident Prevention 

Confe rence" 
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1966 

Barber, Wiliiam J. . Jr. , Stops in tho Four-Phaso 

Drivt-r Education Proj^jrani" 

Beechnrr, Ralph W. . "Ri-sults of Xhr Intt* r sc holastic Gym- 
nastic Accident Survey" 

Bonder, Jay A. ; Kaplan, Harold M. : and Pierson, Jov, 

"Injury Control Through Isi^metrics and Isotonic > in 
Competitive Sports" 

Lehr, Eugene L. , "Recreation Safety" 

Macdowell, Edward, and Bilek. Edward. "A Stud\ Con- 
cerned with Rebound Tumbling Safety in Elementary 
Schools in Connecticut" 
Paul, William D. . "Crash Diets and Wrestling" 
Reuter, Edward R. , "Self-Defense for Girls" 
Ryan, Allan J. , "The Response of Athletes to Heat Stress" 
Scotts, Merrill, "The School Administrator Must Be Safety- 
Minded" 

Seaton, Don Cash, "Activities of the Division of Safety 

Education, 1965-66" 
Steinhilber, Augustus, "Liability in Physical Education" 

1967 

Clarke, Kenneth S. , "Safety in Recreation and Athletics 

for the Handicapped" 
, "The Distinctive Role of the Elementary 

School in Education for Safe Living^A Statement of 

Belief" 

Elkow, J. Duke, "Philosophy of Recreation Safety" 

, "Research on Disabled Drivers" 

Florio, A. E. , "Safety in Inte r scholastic s and Intramural 
Athletics" 

Hartwig. Helen, "Accomplishments of the Division of 

Safety Education, 1966-67" 
Holloway, Irmagene N. , "Safety for the Handicapped in 

Rec reation" 

Russell, Charles W. , "Why Teach Small Craft and Water 

Safety in Schools?" 
Yost, Charles Peter, "Total Fitness and Prevention of 

Accidents" 

1968 

Brisbane, Dolores W. , and Kinderfather, Don, "Safety in 
Gymnastics ' 

Clarke, Kenneth S. , "Accident Prevention Research in 
Sports" 

Elkow, J. Duke, "New Frontie* s in Safety" 

Helms, William C. , "Accomplishments of the Division of 

Safety Education, 1967-68" 
Holloway, Irmagene N. , "Use of Television" 
Johnson, Bernard, "An Official's Role in Safety and Sports" 
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Liebee, Howard C. , "Lo^al Liability Aspects of Curricu- 
lum Development" 

Marshall, Robert L. . 'Driver and Traffic Safety in Edu- 
cation" 

Murph\, A B. , "Family Camping — Can It Be Done .Saft'l\— 
l arrants, William K. . 'Ihe Operations of the Nati«)nal 

Highway Safet> B ireau" 
Yorft, Charles Peter» Curriculum Planning in Safety 

Education" 

1969 

Amato, Gay, "leaching Safety Ihrough Perceptual-Motor 
Activitie s" 

Donley, Philip B. , "Undergraduate Education for Manage- 
ment of Athletic Injuries" 
Dzenowagis. Joseph G. » "School Safe'y Policies" 
Ecker, *1 om, "Pole Vault and High Jump Safety Problems" 
Elkow, J. Duke, "Accident Experiences of Men and 
Women" 

» "Accomplishments of the Division of Safety 

Education, 1968-69" 
Holloway, Irmagene N. , "Sex and Safety" 
Huffman, Warren J. , "Safety and Liability" 
Jokl, Ernst, "Athletes and Drugs" 
Rand, J. A. , 'Winter Sport Act ident Prevention" 
Seaton, Don Cash, "Hazard Analysis and Control in 1 rack 

and Field" 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The second tive-year history includes the major 
points of changing the division structure, writing new op- 
erating codes, conducting a national conference, partici- 
pating in the Graduate Conference, revising School Safety 
Policies , and contributing to the literature in the area ol 
safety. A special accomplishment was initiation of the 
textbook project. Sports Safety, with financial assistance 
from the U. S. Public Health Service. Just where the 
Safety Education Division will be placed in the Association 
reorganization is of concern to many people. As was ex- 
pressed in the 1964 Annual Safety Education Review , after 
writing the Division's first five-year history, "No one 
group of people has sole ownership of safety education; it 
is a matter with which all people must be concerned. " It 
thus follows that all groups within the alliance of the 
AAHPER must build in safety as it pertains to their indi- 
vidual disciplines or areas of responsibility. Safety per- 
meates all of man's endeavors. It cannot be left to chance 
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liMr^¥#4 l« III* «M¥9iillM ^r«gr«iH ••nr»4 llk# 

OlVl«|M AMI A«M€|«llM Ml • v«r|rlt «•! m$k0f •••l««««tMl« 
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4* Hi r. . I if *l "^if.- rrnc r »nM«v l-l. I**?*! iKr 

.'If » ^ p «-«i<lrnf A *«|«li>»n 

• »f iKr iMvi* M. «•« «lrl\ l.duc «lit»n 

t C. ••«»rd|«i«l|ng C*MiiiM«tllrr |v|i r - prv vldrnl • I 
thr l>t«i*»(»n tttrl tin N«tV9tvihrr M. In Vl«-hin||l«in. 

I> <; 

1 h# C'onvvnitim Pl«nniiig f;<»m»ntllrr ihAtrvo *>> 
NartfiAfi J JoKn«ofi « ompir I rd Ihr pff^f mtrt for Ihr 
«oftvrf««tfm A pl«n t'» vKAfv ihr Olvt*tof« of H^fytv Fdu- 
(*l|i*fi'« pW9%fmrf\ ltm# with tHh#r divivimta tmplr- 
mvnlrd 

A K I lorio. ciMlrfvtAii tj| IK# ProCvaaion*! Prvp^- 
fAltan ^mmk larcv ihr Division, mmm a^potMrd l<» iKr 
Frol^sslonAl Prvp^tfAllofi MaMi AAHPIH 

DivisiM ll#«#Arch Ccmtrviltl9# coff?MM|«- 
■ itfn^d iM r*4#llM# lla go«U And p««rp«i«9s in r#sp9ci i<* 
Ihr rr»#Arcli «9«ds «l DIvlalofi And Asao«t«ilnn rv 
gAfdlng vdnc Allan 

ftnl#l% ^rsnnwl H^aoMft^a Cuflnmiii^* %i«n- 
llftnod ll« #ffnr«s in d9V#|«^ a ra«l#r nl a^cUlUI* In 

n4n« «tlM tiM cnmmlllM pr9»9nl#d « rir^n in 
••AMir nrldtli lnfdlcM#d Hial llM n##d, ntn^. snd v«la« 
mi %h9 pm|#«l V9r# nnl »«rrnnl#d Tliv c«mmill## wa* 
dls»nlvnd villi nn #Mr9a«iMn nl IM aMr^clallnn m4 ihv 
Diviainn K^t«llv# ConiM II fnr ||« mifrnftm 

DivUInn Hl»l*»r i»n 

• Affvn HnlfmM WAS >^nlnl»d D|vi«|m M«l«ri«n 
r9^U«ln« ClinrUa l^wimw Vn«l »Im ^r#*#nl#d lli« m^nM* 
Mfifl IMl«d '*1li* tt#cnttd ll¥« VMr« nl Iii9 Olvi«lnn nf 

E4iiC«iMMi* In fHvulnn Ktoncdilvn C«niull 
M#«dli« l« BrnmU Dr T««i cnmm#nd#d Md ikni^ind 
vMli « atnailMg nvminn b% c nnncll m^i f fnr M« mnn^ 
cMirltaUM« !• Diviainn MMnrlna mm4 mHUmw n%9r 
•iw •nvnrni ^mmf 

pl»l«ln n P^U0Ummm 

D^nut 1^ ili« Olvuinn MMuliPd ^n^^r III* ndll«r* 
•m^ W M«l tli^rmnii i IMn tIMv ili# J^gMliOeSi! 
tftOXJMSia ^ «MldMia intt p«Mr« pr#— wi## J tli» 
PHrl»l— li JU liig. diirti^ IM AAM^CH Wli— 1 Cwv^minn 
told im mm9%mm 4me%a^ A#rll nl l#M Ito T#»ttoi> Pr#|nti 
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of the Division im reaching completion. The manu.4cript 
for the book. Sport ■ Safety: Accident Prevention and In- 
jury Control inPhyicyl Education, AthletiCB, and Rec- 
reation> wmm presented, reviewed, and accented with onK 
minor editorial comments by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. The project was Bponvored by the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the Aaaociation. The textbook will he 
published and distributed by the As nociation. Distribution 
im anticipated for late fall of 1970 

DiviBion*!! Future Plana 

1 National Conference on Sports Safety^The Board 
of Directors of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has approved the Na- 
tional Conference on Sports Safety to be held during the 
1971-72 fiscal year. This conference will be based on the 
Textbook Project, Sports Safety: Accident Prevention and 
Itijury Control in Phyaical Education^ Athletics, and Rec"^ 
reation. 

T. Teaching Safety in the Elementary School^lhe 
Division of Safety Education will invite Charles Peter 
Yost to reviae the booklet. If Dr. Yost is unable to at cept 
this reaponsibility , Dr Joh»««on, vice -pre side it of the 
Diviaion. will appoint a capable and willing individual to 
follow through on this task. 

). Safety education Research- With the reconsthu- 
tion of the research committee of the Division, attention 
will b^ given to n«w aources of funding for projects as 
well as priority needs in this area as identified by the 
committee 

A Vote of Appreciation 

A unanimoMs vote of comn.endation and apprei iation 
was extended to Edward Mileff for his S years of servUr 
as consultant to the Diviaion. Dr. Mileff annotinced his 
resignation as Asaistant E^ecMtive Secr«>tary and Consul- 
tant in H#alth and Safety Education for the AAHPEM to 
return to college teaching 1 he best wishas of every 
member o# tli# Division is extended to Ed and his family 
in his new asaignment as a n^ember of the faculty at 
Indiana Univeraity of Pennsylvania. Indiana. Pennsylvania. 

Ihe chairman of the Division of Safety Education 
etipresaed his deep appreciation to all Division members 
who made this a successful and en|oyablr year 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A COLLEGE 
COURSE IN SPORTS SAFETY 



Course Title and Deicription 

SPORTS SAFETY IN MODERN SOCIETY. Philoiophy of 
• port! safety: h man and environmental factors aad 
their interrelationships in sports injury and their control; 
risk-taking and decision solution strategies; application 
of accident prevention and injury control to selected 
sports; contributions of sports medicine to safety. 
(30-43 hours; 2-3 credits; U. or G. ) 

Courie Objectives 

Develop a philosophy of sports safety 
Analyse the human factor! leading to sports safety 
Identify the environmental factors in sports safety 
Study measures for the control of haxards in sports 
Determine riik-taking and decision-making procedures 

for control of sports injury 
Study specific controls designed to lessen accidents in 

selected sports and athletic activities 
Contribute a fuller underit*nding of leaderihip respon- 
sibilities of professionals in sports and athletics to 
achieve greater safety in sports 

Courie Content 

1. THE INJURY PROBLEM IN SPORTS 

The Problem Defined 

Accidents in Society 

Injury Control 

Risk Acceptance 

Accident Prevention 

'iiherent Risks in Sporte Activities 



Data of Public Involvement and Accidents in Various 
Activities 

Organized Programs 

Unorganized Recreational Sports 

Preschool Physical Activities 

School and College Accident and Injuries 

Need for Data and Accident Reporting 

A PHILOSOPHY OF ACCIDENT AND INJ L RY CONTROL 
Factors of Causation 

Principles of Accident Prevention and Hazard Control 
Individual Responsibilities for Safety in Sports 
Community Relationihips and Involvement 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF SPORTS 
PROGRAMS 

Development of Safety Policies 

External Controls 

Rul«i and Regulations of Leagues and Conferences 

State Lawt and Laability 

Inturanc* and Athletic Benafil Plans 

Officiating Controls 

Internal Controls 

School Administrative Principles and Policies 

Superintendent, Principal 
Department Heads; Staff 
Faculty: Instructors and Coaches 
Students 

Physical and Health £iuiminations 

Limitations of Parents' Consent 

Liability Waivers 
Travel Permit Forms 
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HomogepAoui Grouping for Safe Competition 

Age, Height, Weight 
Competency 

Facilities, Leadership and Equipment Controls 

In School: boys-girls 
Out of School: adults 

Transportation Safety - Players, Spectators 

Environmental Safety for Spectators 

Fire Prevention - Fire Protection for Sports 
Activities 

Conduct of Athletic Sports for Safety 

Even and Fair Competition 
Limits on Control of Contests 
Limits on Practice Sessions 
Preseason Practice Policies 

Leadership Controls 

Teaching Techniques 

School Policies lor Teacher Responsibilities 
Progression in Teaching - Safety Features 
Motivational Procedures 

Evaluation of the Teaching Process and Safety 

Facilities, Equipment, and Supplies 

Planning of Facilities 

Program Requirements 
Equipment Requirements 

Architectural Technology for Safety Controls 
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Chief Safety Aspects of Facilities, Equipment, 
and Supplies 



Game Play Areas, Surface, Lighting, 

Ventilation 
Protective Enclosure 
Placement of Equipment 

Safety Standards for Purchase of Facilities, 

Equipment* and Supplies 
t*ocKer and Shower Room Layout 
Storage Areas, Security Against Unauthorized 

Use 

Color Coding of Devices, Areas, Equipment 
for Safety 

Supervision of Purchases for Safety of Materials 

Age, Sex, Participants. Type of Activities 
Educating the Participant in Safety Procedures 
Periodic Evaluation of Facilities and Equipment 

IV. FIRST AID AND EMERGENCY PROCEDURES 

Definition and Significance of First Aid 

Role in Accident Prevention 
Relationships • First Aider with Medical 
Advisor 

Implications from the Nature of Sports 

Master Plan for First Aid and Emergency Pro- 
cedures 

Written Policies 
Procedures 

First Aid Facilities and Supplies 
Competencies of Leadership in First Aid 

V. ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION AND REPORTING 
Purpose and Procedures 

Report Forms 
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Investigation * Reme lal Action 
Reporting 

Cooperation with State and National Agencies 
Monthly /Annual Summaries of Data 

VL SPORTS ACTIVITIES 

Development and Play Activities 

Team Sports 

Baseball and Softball 

Basketball 

Field Hockey 

Football: Touch, Flag 

Ice Hockey 

LaCrosse 

Soccer 

Volleyball 

Individual Sports 

Archery 
Bowli ng 
Equitation 
Golf 

Gymnastics 
Marksmanship 

Track and Field 
VV'eightlifting 

Dual Sports 

Fencing 

Handball 

Judo 

Racquet and Paddle Sports 
Wrestling 
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Aquatic Activities 



Swimming, Diving, Watfr Survival, and 

Rescue 
Recreational Swimming 
Fancy Diving 
Water Polo 

Open Water Aquatic Sports 

Small Craft 
Water Skiing 
Skin, Scuba Diving 
Surfing 

Winter Sports 

Skating 
Skiing 

Tobogganing and Sledding 

Iceboating 

Ice Fishing 

Snowmobiling 

Snowshoeing 

Outing Activities 

Fishing: Stream, Surf, Boat 

Camping 

Hunting 

Hiking and Mountaineering 
Bicycling 

Recreational Motorcycling 

Dance 

VIL EVALUATION AND SUMMARY 
Objectives Achieved 
New Problems in Sports Safety 
The Future of Sports Safety 
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TEXT; Sport! Safety; Accident Prevention and Injury 
Control in Physical Education, Athlcticit and Recreation. 
Charles Peter Yost, Editor. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and U.S. 
Public Health Service. Washington, D. C. : The Associa* 
tion, 1970. 
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